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Foreword 



This report- for the per rod 1978 to: 1980 is the~ most recent in the 
series prepared for tKe International /:bnferences on Education that 
have been held in Geneva, Switzerland, since 1934 .under J;he auspices 
of the Intem^ional Bureau of Education^ 

Part I de>ls with the organization and administration of educa- 
. tion^ in the United States and describes, major trends in education. 
• The first section discusses the basic principles, objectives, and ^ 
priorities for 'education as they relate to the social and educational 
needs of the population. The second section highlights significant 
. new legislation enacted in the past 2 years Which affects the organi- 
• zatioja of education. The third section desci^ibes the roles of the 
-Federal, State, and local governments in th^ administration of 
- education, and the fourth concerns financing. Section five discusses ' 
the organization, structure, and function of the various levels of 
^education as ^well as curriculum and teacher "training The $ixth sec- 
^ tion includes selected statistics on^American educatiori compiled by 

the National Center for Education Statistics to show developments and 
^ trends In various aspects of U.S. education; a brief ^ummary of trends 
in curriculum and teacher education algo appears. The seventh section 
. provides information on new develo pments in educational research. 

Part H addresses the special theme of the thirty-eighth session 
of the International Conference on' Eduction, "The Interaction of 
Education and Work." It gives an overview of the role of vocational"^ 
education in preparing youth and adults for entry into a rapidly 
changing world of work. • It also focuses on actions^ taken by the 
United States -to strengthen and develop programs that link education 
and work* 1 ^ = ^ - 

The report ends with a set of appendixes, including selected 
re.ferenpes published' in the United. States from 1978 through 1980. 

^ As this report goes to print Federal education programs are in 
transition. The present Federal role in ediicaton may.be reduced in 
> the next few years. 'The current administration's policy t»<that 

authority and responsibility tor education belong to the States and » 
loQ|tflities, the Federal iSovemment's role should be diminished, and 
martyr Federal programs should be deregulated. This is in. keeping With ^ 
the spirit of the .U.S. Constitution — that edufcation is a power 
reserved to the several States. 

^ * ^ ♦ ' 

The Congress has passed the Education Consolidation ahd * ; 

Improvement Act of 1981. TJil5 new, sweeping legislation may iridicate 
fundamental changes in inl^rgoVernmental relationships^ in education.. *\ 
It consolidates categori/al grant programs for elementary and second^ ./ 
ary education into one Bloclf/grant and significantly revl^se^ Title I 
of the Elementary and Sfecp^ary Educ.atioh Act, the largest\>f the, 

iii • , " / ^ 
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current Federal education grant programs. Thejse statutory changes are 
Intended to return major responsibility for decisionmaking and use of 
Federal funds to the State and local education agencies. 

To strengthen the ^ejl^tioriship~T)etween education Jand~work,~~two 
major pieces of Federal legislation — the Vocational Education Act 
(as amended)'^nd the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
are scheduled for reauthorization in 1982. The exact roles of Federal 
efforts in vocational education ahd training and emplo3rment remain 
unclear, but wy.1 undoubtedly be combined and coordinated to focus on 
meeting the Nation*s critical .priorities of ' revitalizing the economy 
and reducing inflation and unemployment. In this endeavor, as, in edu- 
cation in gejieral, ejjaphasis will be placed on returning more authority 
.and responsibility to the States and local communities, and on 
increasing cooperation with the. private sector. 

This complete report is being made available in English and 
French". Summaries #will be available in Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Russiar^. These summaries and the report in 
French are useful not only^to Member States of UNESCO represented at 
the' International Conferences on Education in Geneva, but al^o to the 
thousands of visitors from abroad who seek; information from the U.S. 
Department of Education and to non-English-speaking educators and 
.policymakers in many other countries. * 



John If. Rodriguez 
Deputy Under Secretary for 

Intergovernmental and Interagency Affairs 

November 2, 1981 
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1. PRINCIPLES. OBJECTIVES. AND PRIOmTIES 

Education in the United States"** is a highly decentralized 
function.. The 10th 'amendment to the Constitsution provides that "The 
^powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States ✓ 
respectively, or to the people." Since responsibility for education 
is not mentioned in the Constitution, it is legally reserved to the 
States^ Thus, each State has the right and responsibility to organize 
and operate \its educational system, as it deems appropriate — subject 
to constitutional guarantees of the rights and privileges of U.S. 
citizens. State 'legislatures have chosen a variety of methods in ^ 
which to carry out their responsibility but, by ajid large, have 
elected to place considerable authority and 'responsibility in the 
hands of local school boards. - It is an axiom of education law that, ^ 
* in matters relating to education, the Stati^ legislature is plenary and 
is subject in its decisions only to restrictions placed upon it by the 
State constitution. 

Statutpry provisions for .establishing educsttional iiastitutions 
and programs vary greatly among the States. Some ax!e qui-te .sped^fic; 
others dimply mention educational matters^ in broad terms. 
Considerable 'fespotisibiJ-ity is often delegated to local education 
author^ities . Despite various differences among the States, in prac- 
tice the organizational patterns of education invthe 50 States are 
similar as a result of such common social and ecpnomic forces as the 
-need to prepare students for employment ' ari(\ higher education. State 
certification or accrediting associatio^i requirements, and the various 
regulations governing State and Federal funding. 

Education in the United States i^ compulsory, usually from the 
age of 6 to 16, and free at least through 'completion of secondary 
school .(grade 12) for thQ^.e who attend public schools', which are 
available to all children (figure 1). Public education aims to assure 
equality, of access and of edCicational opportunity to both boys and 
girls, including all minority groups and the handicapped. Moreover, 
public sphools have a. long tradition of coeducation. 

Legislation .also provides for establishment of private schools on 
every level, subject to 'State licensing and accreditation regulations. 
These institutions may receive • limited governmental aid for spe- 
,cialized purpos^es but are for Tthe most part financially autonomous. 

Education iii^ the United States reflects generally the values and 
priori ties^f" the society,* beginning with the.*enduring national 'si 



1 ' 

As itg name implies, the United 'St&tes is a-^nion of 50 different 
States- plus 7 jurisdictions located in^outlying territories. 
Hereinafter the "State" Wans the subdivision of the Nation, not the 
entire Nation. 



commitment to' democracy and individual freedom. -Diversity and flexi- 
bility historically have characterized the American approach to* 
education. , It is the goal of American education to provide every 

I child with an opportunity for a quality education that vd.ll enable 
eacH person to achieve his or her highest- potential, in, a free society 
and to function as an effective citizen in the mode^h world. Measures 

. nece^sarjr^ to enhance excellence and improve quality in American educa- 
tion are-' among the chief concerns of leaders and administrators from 
the Federal to the State and ^cal' levels. 

Generally speaking, the educational program is characterized by 
study . and learning in reading,, writing;- and. other communication ' 
skills; in arithmetic and ot#er-computati6a|Sp%kills; in the sciences, 
scientific method, critical j:hinking, aAd problem solving; in American 
civilization — history, valuaS; -fculture,. aiid ip| concepts and pro- 
cesses of democratic governmenls;' and in muIticSrural understanding, 
^both with regard to the diverse ethnic heritage of the United States 
"^"•^Z ^^fl«asingly, in relationship to the history, culture, and tradi- 
^^^Slj^-other nations and peoples. 

American education algo endeavors to provide every student with 
some Ijasic educational opportunities in art and" music, health and ' 
nutritiort, the pTAQUcal arts, and physical education, and an intro- 
duction to. .the *or:id -of work, usually both in career awareness and in 
some formsof career preparation. 

As in nt)st other countries changes in American society inevitably 
affect the schools* They have had their influence on the educational ' 
systems and have contributed to increased program flexibilfty aiid the 
growing, number of options for students. 

the s|u<^^|it moves into secondary school, more educational 
choices become^^ailable to meet individual needs and , interests. ^ 
Increasingly, the educational' program is beginning to experiment with 
utilization of the entire range of learning resources available in the 
total community instead of limiting itself to' the confines of text- 
booksT and formal classes. in the school building itself i In many com- 
munities learning is being enriched through a variety of work-study 
and work»-experience opportunities and through community volunteer and 
public service activities as part of a more broadly conceived 
integrated educational program. -^^^ 

The major priorities for education from the Federal perspective 
continue to be a commitment to quality, equal access and opportunity, 
basic skills, and= serving the disadvantaged; with aa expanded focus in 
specific areas such as youth employment, education -for drqpouts, per- 
sons with limited-English-speaking ability, and handicapped children; 
and student financial assistance at the postsecondary education l^vel. 

At the local or community level of education the priorities still 
seem to be focused on teacher and student accountability, inservice 





teacher training, basic skills, and servicing childf^s^i to maximize 
their educational experience. Education priorities continue to Ije 
dictated by the public more than by educational theorists or by » 
practitioners. * ' , 

The demand for accountability over the pas't few years has been 
accompanied by an emphasis on basic skills in instructional programs 
at the elementary' and secondary levels -and by efforts to define suc- 
cessful school performance in terms of student outcomes on^ standard- 
ized tests in which competencies are tested. Attempts are being made 
to revitalize . the secondary school, curriculum and» to eliminate func- 
tional illiteracy among secondary school .students. Atten'tion is being 
given to the college-bound student,, an^ a reixfiwed awareness of the 
need for writing and science courses prevails. More than half of the 
State legislatulj'es or school 'boards have adopted* some form of formal 
testing of skills artd have made competency testing a top priority. 
This Itrend is expected to continue. ^Conc^j^rently, • in a period of high 
inflation and unemployment, more students are giving • increased 
priority to learning skills for labor market preparation ilong with 
traditional academic study. In research, the priorities- Have returned 
to basic research to some extent and to a focus, on evaluation method- 
ologies and the learning' protess. • , 

Immigration and a higher than national average birthrate among 
the Spanish-speaking population have changed demographic pfiat^rns apd 
educational priorities in many areas of the country. Bilingu^i^.-^^ 
education, the teaching of English as a second language, and 'other 
ways to meet the challenge of ensuring equal educational opportunities 
for the linguistically and culturally different are now among the 
highest^, priori ties. , ^ 

a 

Given the decline in enrollments and the accompanying stagnation 
of teacher employment Xfewer entry-level jobs for new teachers without 
experience and fewer moves made from one district or instituti?)n to 
another by faculty), those now employed, are more likely to be older, 
more experienced, perhaps tenured, and established in their assign- 
ments with no intention of moving. .Where this is true, administrators 
are faced with the challenge of providing inserviee^ training 
appropriate to this group, and updJ^iing and maintaining the quality of 
instruction in the face ^ raising costs. 

Administrators are giving high priority to public relations 
within the community, both communicating with and listening to 
students, teachers, and comm^nity members to learn how schools can 
better serve educational needs for all ages and to find additional 
meaas for financing education. ^ — : 

Th^roost obvious and significant new learning area that has 
developed and become a priority in schools at all levels is technology 
This technology encompasses computers for schools, automation for 
libraries, training tech^iicians in postsecondary itistittttions , and 



the elcpansion of sgkllls 'In job tralnlhg. It Is a new challenge as' • 
well as a priority for all facets of the education community to' learn 
adopt, and u8€, the iiew tecftnology to the fullest, advantage to reduce 
costs and to provid^ needed , up-to-date instruction; e.g., business • 
education courses at the secondary level mu&t .off^r students word- 
processing instruction. The range of jobs identified with computers 
Include some which require training in technical skills offered by 
public institutions 'at various levels; or by proprietary schools; and 
the development ofmew kinds of jobs leacfs to the need for new 
curriculums, particularly, where two or more fields of study intersect 
^blophysicists, information management specialists, electronic music 
composers) or where definitions of new fields are just emerging. 
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2. NEW LEGISLATION 



The two most importH^t statutes passed, by the U»S» Congress 
during the 1979-80 period wer^ the Department of Education 
Organization Act and the Education Amendments of 1980, The Congress 
also passed two other significant pieces of education-related legisla- 
tion- during that period: ^he Asbestos School Hdzard Detection and 
Control Act of 1980 and the Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1980, 

' THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ORGANIZATION ACT 

On October 17, 1979, President Carter signed Public Law 96-88 
authorizing the creation of a Cabinet-level Department of Education, 
The idea of creating a separate. Cabinet-level Department had' been 
discussed for many years. By 1979, approximately 160 large and small 
education end civil rights programs we're scattered in various Federa^ 
departments and agencies. The larger ones were housed in the former 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (^he Office of Education^ 
and the Office for Civil Rights) and ^in the Department of Defense 
(Overseas Dependents' Schools). The Department of Education 
Organization Act required the transfer of personnel and employees from 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (now the Department 
of Health and Human Services) and four other Federal agencies. 

Shirley M. Hufstedler, a f9rmer Federal . judge, took office as the 
first Secretary of Education on December 6, 1979. Except for phasing^ 
in the Overseas Dependents' Schools, the following 6' months, as 
required by the authorizing legislation, were to be used to plan* and 
organize the Department o^ Educat'ion. The Department's doors formally 
opened on May 4, 1980 — a full month ahead of schedule. ^ 

In addition to a Secretary- of Education, the legislation provided 
for an Under Secretary and six Assistant Secretaries, one for elemen- 
tary and secondary education, for postsecondary education, iov voca- 
tional and adult education, for special education and rehabilit^iti-^e 
j^vices, for educational research and improvement, and for civil 
^^hts. Other principal officers were to be a General Counsel, an 
Inspector General, ^an Administrator -of Education for Overseas 
Dependents, a Director of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages 
Affairs, and additional officers who woiUd Joe responsible for: 
congressional relations; public information; management and budget; 
planning, evaluation, and policy development; monitoring parental and 
public participation in programs Vhere such participation is requited 
by law; and encouraging and promoting the study of foreign languages 
and cultures of other countries. 

The Act also created the Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education. The Council's 20 presidentially appointed members include' 
elected State and local officials; public and private elementary, 
secondary, and postsecondary school administrators, board members, and 



V 

teachers; and .parents bf students and students from among the general 
public. ^The'Act reauthorized the long-standing Federal Interagency 
.Committee on Education "to. .assure that the procedures and actions of 
the Department and other Federal departments and agencies are fully, 
coordinated." / ... 'I 

• J, The remainder, of the Act dealt with the transfer of^encies, 
personnel, and 'functions from their former organizations J^to the 
Department of Education. The Department now conducts education 
programs that were transferred from the former Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare, inducing rehabilitative services for the ' 
handicapped. ObKer transfers were made from the National Science 
Foundation, and.' the .Departments of "Labor, Justice,- and Housing and 
Urban Development. 

According to the Act, ,che Department o'f Defense Overseas 
Dependents' Schools wodl^ be transferred to\he Department of 
Education within 3 years of its official opening — that is, by May 
198.3. These ..schools serve children of U.S.. military perj^onnel sta- * 
tioned abroad. In 1979-80, approximately 140,000 children were • 
enrolled in 273 dependents' schools located in 2!^ foreign countries. 
Teachers and support personnel in these overseas schools number about" 
11,000. 4 , . 

The Congress strongly Reaffirmed State and community control of 
education in the Department of Education Organization Act. 

. . . The ■'establishment of the Department of Education 
shall 'not increase the authority of the Federal Government 
. oyer education or diminish 'the resp'onsibility for educa- . 
tioa which is reserved to the States' and the local school 
systems and other instrumentalities of the States ' 

The exception to Federal interference in the administration, 
control, and operation of education by State and local governments and 
; by -educational institutions is cllvil rights. The Office for Civil 
Rights is authorized by the Act to ensure that all educational insti- 
tutions receiving funds from the Department comply with those laws 
barring discrimination against students or employees because ofi- their 
race, color, national^ origin, sex,- handicap, or age. 

THE EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1980 ^ 

President Carter signed Public Law 96-374 on' October 3, 1980. It 
renewed and extended the basic statute — the Higher Education Act of 
1965 — which has been amended several times. The J1980 amendments not 
only reauthorized, Several existing Federal activities, but they added 
new aqthorities that restructured and expanded Federal aid for post- 
secondary education. 
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' The p*^incipal avenue of Federal support for higher education. is 
tljrough aj series of student financial assistance programs aiithorized 
by Title/ IV of the Act. The generic nam^s^ f or the^ student assistajice 
programs are: Pell Gran"E Program, named in honor of Senator Claiborne 
Pell, formerly knovm as the Basic Educational Opportunity^Grai^t 
Program; Guaranteed Student Loan Program; Supplemental Educational " 
Opportmnity Grant Program; and State Student Incentive Grant Program. 
Thus,/ Federal assistance takes two forms: direct assistance to stu= 
dents as grants or employment, and loans made available to students 
and ylpa rents at a modest annual rate of interest. ^ . 

This Federal activity ±s based upon two assumptions : ' a- need for 
lo\J-income students to have access to postsecondary education; -and a 
nepd for students and their parents to have a choice among American 
' publit and^rivate educational institutions. In the academic year 
1980-81 almost half the students enrolled in postsecondary education- 
received some form of JFederal financial assistance, which amounted to 
over 6.5 billion ^doll^rs. 

Other provisions of the Education Amendments are best discussed 
"by title. 

Title I provides financial assis^iance to States for'-statewide 
planning for higher education, for educational information to all 
citizens of the State, and for .continuing education primarily to reach 
individuals who have delayed pursuing postsecondary education. 

Title II provides general library suppcrat for training personnel 
to operate college libraries,, and for reseaJch and development. It 
at^horizes a special library research fund for colXeges and'univer- 
J^sities and a nbnprofit corporation to study the feasibility of, 
• \Mtablishing a national system that would give libraries access to a 
^comprehensi^^e universal. collection of the contemporary inf orjaatiori" iA 
f^^riodicdls. ' ' ^ ^ . . " 

^* Title III provides* support for institutions' that are financially 
hampered and for institutions^ with sptecial needs. Since the Federal 
role in higher education is centered on equalizing educational' . 
opportunities, the Congress authorizes funds for those institutions 
which enroll a large number of dow-incpme,^ disadvantaged students. . ' 

; Funds are' authorised in the 'Strengthening Institutions Program to 
assist institutions in strengthening academic quality,-^ifflpfoving 
institutional management, and achieving a more stable fiscal base. 
The Aid to Institutions With Special Needs Program is directed toward 
improving planning, management, and^fi9<:al accounting. A third 
program is a Challenge Grant which matches dollar for dollar new 
sources of revenues that Jhese institutions are able to acquire. 

Titie IV, in addition to the student financial assistance 
programs previously^ mentioned, also authorizes a seri«s of special 
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programs for students from disadvantaged backgrounds to enable them to 
gain access to postsecondary education and to remain in school. 
Another program provides support for an Office of Veterans Affairs at 
institutions that will help Veterans enter and complete educational 
programs. A final program is aimed at assisting children of migrant 
agricultural workers to complete high school and gain a college 
education. 



Title V makes funds available to two training programs: Teacher 
Corps, for training teachers to work with low-income disadvantaged 
students; and Teacher Centers, which operate on a State basis, for 
updating the instruction methods of elementary and secondary school 
teachers. 

Title VI supporj^internat^nal education programs by 'authorizing 
funds for: ('l) major nationa^l centers which offer foreign language 
study at the j^raduate and the ukdergraduate levels; (2) research, and 
(3) fellowships. A new program 'created by this title, promotes 
cooperation between higher education institutions and American busi- 
ness by preparing business and economic majors in foreign language and 
area studies for careers in international business and trade. 

Title VH provides assistance for Siodifying academic facilities, 
with 'special emph'asi's on energy conservation, acces% for the 
handicapped, and control of asbestos hazards. Low-interest rate loans 
are authorized for construction or renovation of facilities. However, 
the Congress has not appropriated funds .for this prbgtam for several 
ye^rs. 

. . / . • ' 

Title supports cooperative education, through training, 

demonstration, or research grants, to assist students in developing 
expertise in combination work-study programs. 

Titd.e IX continued support for graduate education, institutional 
suppPbrt, the Training for the Legal Profession Program, and the Law 
School Clinical Experience Program. It merged all fellowships intfi 
the Graduate and Professional Opportunities Program. =^ However, it did 
create a separate, new Naticmal Graduate Fellows Program to provide, 
for specif 12" fellowships in .the arts, the humanities, and the social 
sciences. ' . ^ * ^ 

' Title X' ejctended authority for the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postse'condary Education to support new, innovative, and highly visible 
research and de\^^o"pment projects for the general improvement of 
highe^-'^education^ 

^ Title XI created the Urban Grant University Prpgram'.* . This' 
program allows universities to woxk with 'local governments and com- 
munities on their chosen research and service projects' to address cri- 
ti5(^pi)>blems of urban America. The statute defines an urban area as- 
a city with a population in excess of 500,000. 
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c' _Tltle XH* contains a group o^ miscellaneous provisions: to 
establish a Natfonal Advisory Committee on Accreditation and 
Institutional Eligibility; to authorize studies of specific problems; 
and, especial]\y, to provide for a new Federal-State Agreement which 
governs requirements for administering certain IoItkIs of Federal educa- 
tion activities'*. ' X - 

\ 



THE ASBESTOS SCHOOL ^ARD DETECTION 
AND CONTROL ACT OF 1980 

The presence* of asbestos fibers in the atmosphere is kfiown to be 
a health hazard. The building construction trade in the 1940's and 
JlQSO'^s made extensive use of asbestos materials; consequently, some 
public* buildings, including ^hool buildings, are now considered 
hazardous to health. * 

' The y.S. Congress, on July 14, 1980, enacted the Asbestos*School 
Hazard Detection and Control Act (Public Law 96-27'0). The Act 
provides technical and financial assistance to enable State and local 
school districts to identify asbestos hazards in schools, and to 
develop means of replacing the hazardous substance with, more, suitable 
insulation materials* This Act also prescribes how rigorous health 
and safety standards are to" be established and practiced in V)th the 
assessment and removal phases of the asbestos eradication effort. 

THE REFUGEE EDUCATION ASSISTANCE aCT^F 1980' 

The United States has permitted various refugee groups to enter 
the country because of wars and ideological conflicts. Education for 
both children and adult immigrants eases their assimilation into the 
American social and economic structure. Education for them presents a 
special concern since the majority have little or no English-'speaking 
ability. They must achieve some competency^ in the language as well as 
receive basic educational services. 

For several ye^rs, the Fedei^al Government offered limited finan- 
cial assistance to State and local education agencies to enable them 
to accommodate Southeast Asian immigrants in their school , systems and 
in adx^Xt educaton programs. In 1979 and 1980 a new wave of immigrants 
entered the- United States from Cuba and Haiti. The exact number of 
Cuban and tlaitian refug(^e school-age children for which education must 
be .provided is' still not known, but estimates range from 40,000 
school-age children t6 more than 100,000 adults who need educational 
assistance.' 

The Congress, on October 10, 1980, enacted Public Law 96-422 ~ 
the Refugee Edudation Assistance Act of 1980 — to provide .financial 
assistance for the education of Cuban , and Haitian- refugee children and 
adults. Over a 3-year period local education agencies in heavily 
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affected regions of the United States are to receive funds to. provide 
the required educational services for, these .children, and State educa- 
tion agencies are to receive funds for the education of adult " ■ 
refugees. The law specifies a payment of $450 per year for each refu- 
gee child enrolled in a local school 'system,- and ^300 per year for tlie 
education of each 5dult refugee who desire's and needs educational 
services such as basic skills instruction^in .the EngJ^sh language. 
The law offers added benefits to education agencies" in' excessively 
impacted regions; that is, those regjgons near/major, points of*entry. 



I 



SUMMARY 



— — # 

. The supportive role of the Federal -GoiTernmem in State and loc^l 
.education efforts over the. last 15 years has been enhanced 
substantially, largely as a result of statutory enactments by the U.?. 
Congress. The majority of the financial assistance' ha^ been 
authorized to provide for a more equitable distribution of educational 
resources and to promote equal access to quality education for the 
Nation's children and adults. | 

The Federal Government has provided financial^ assistance to • 
college students who could not afford a college or university 
education. This grant-in-aid activity has been buttressed by" actions 
of the U.S. court system to enforce congressional mandates which " 
established major , social reforms in the Nation.. These'actions 
improved educational services for the underprivileged. The -black, 
Hispanic, handicapped, and native American -Indian populations, and 
other identifiable, needy students have been assisted in significant ' 
ways by the Federal Government. . , • . 



3, SYSTEM-OF AD^IINISTRATION - 

RQLE OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT ° ^ . 

IN ELEWfeNTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCTION 

On the State l6vel, eaclf State legislature enacts .laws pertaining 
to elementary^ and secOTidary educatipn^ Within the^contex4 of^lhese 
laws, educational poXTcy and requirements ^.or the ^elemenjlirjr and 
srecondary school level^are determined in mcKSt Stapes- bjr a State Board 
of education,, and are carried' out under the leadership"' of a chief- 
State school ofticer and a staff of professional educatjors and support 
personnel -in V State department of educatTLon» ' ' ^ ' ' 

Methoas ^f appointment to the^ State boards- of education differ ^ 
according to State l^w and tradition, ^In ^om^ States, members are 
erected diie.ctly by the people; in others, the| are appointed by the 
Governors ; ^nd^ in vayioiis cases some* school board members haye status 
ex officio by virtue of other positions they hold, . ^\ ^ 

Among, the 50 .States and, 6 "State jurisdictions," the head of the 
State education department, the "chief State school^ off fcer '(the title . 
varies with the State), is appointed by the State .board of education 
in 28, elected* by popular vote in 1&; and appointed by' the Governor in 
10* The duties of the office nor^fally include y^ryfng combinationi 
of .^ach functions as' distributing State fupd^ to> local education 
aijt^orities (an estimated 46 p«cent of all funds expend^ 'in public 
elementary and secpndary education in the Unite4 States in 1978-79 
came from State sources), ad^iinistering or interpreting school laws, 
ceiftifying teachers, helping improve ^educational standards through 
inservice training piTograms, and providing* adVi^ory^ services to local 
•superintendents and school boards. ^ 

State boards of education with their National A^sodiatidn of 
State Boards of Education and chief State schoot^f'f icers with their 
Council of Chief State School Officers are stroni voices on tfie 
national scene in relation to FederaJ education legisLatioh and- 
policy. } ^ . V > ~ 

4 ^ * . ' ■ 

ROLE OF .LOCAL AUTHORITIES*: ' \ 
. ^ IN ELEMENTARY AND^SECONDARY EDUCATION " ^ ' - 

• - « , ' 

Each State (except Hawaii) has local administrative districts ^/ 
which have extensive autho^^y and responsibility for establishing and 
regulating elementary and s^ondary schools. Eafch^local* school 
district has a board of education, usually made up of 5 to 7 members 
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The Canal Zone, formerly considered as the seventfi extra «tate 
jurisdiction"' is now handled by the Overseas Dependent's ^ Schools and' 
does not have a chief State school officer. 
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who haye been appointed by'highes officials or elected by citizens of 
the school district; Within ^tW-limits of State policy, the board 
operates ttie local school system" through the schdol supertfttendent and 
•nis Starr. ^ 

' The functions of, the board^ education in determining educa- 

, tlonal policies, and of, the superltltendent of schools in executing ' 
these policies, include a broad range of duti-es and responsibilities. 
Together^ the board and the superintendent are responsible for pre- 

• •^f'^J?^ V V'i""^ ^"'^S^'^- "^^y usually have considerable latitude 
Within broad State. policyto. -determine most aspects of the curriculum. 
They are responsible f^T^ring teachers and other" school personnel, 

. providing and maintaining scTiopl buildings, purchasing school equip- 

Vment and supplies, and ,^ in most cases, providing transportation 
facilities for J^tipils who live beyohd a reasonable walking dfistance 
from school. ^Their duties also include enacting rulea and regulations 
consistent with State law and regulations of the State department of 

. education govemiaig operation of the schools. Thus, the limitations 
on the actions of school boards are those established by the State 
legislature and "by the State education agencies, which have in most 
ca^es prespribe-a minimum standards for all local school districts. 

• 'School systems vary In size from smairones in rural ar-eas, with ' 
^ J""!- /T"^"' elementary school, to tho'se in metropolitan areas 
With hundreds of schools of various kinds and thousands of teac-hers. 
Some States have regional service districts or centers to provide . 
. local school systems- wiTh consultative, advisory, and statistical 
services, and to handle regulatory functions. 

Ability to provide Improved educational facilities and oppor- ' 
tunities-more economically in larger ^schopl districts than in smalTeF^ 
ones continiiee to be the major reason for consolidation of sdhool , 
districts. -In, 1979, the United States had approximately 16,000'school 
districts* 

> 

INISTfeATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 




^ Generally^ speaking, there are tl^ee main kinds of degree-granting 
institutions of 'higher education in the United States: -The 2-year 
community or junior college, the;4-,year undergraduate college, and the 
university. The university normally includes und'ergraduate as^ell as- 
graduate and professional education. Each cat;fegory hafe both public 
and private institutions. Two-year institutions offeiS terminal 
degrees for 2 years of study (Associate Cegrees), or preparation for ' 
moving, iivto the last 2 years 'of undergraduate' study 'at -4-year ^ 
colleges. Four-year institutions, as previously mentioned, may^ffer 
undergra-duate or graduajp degrees; some have pbst-doctoral programs 
for advanced study ~ g^neraHy Jjased upon an individualized study or 
-research plan. . • • 



T 



\ Higher education, institutions^ both puMic and private,^ receive 

authority to function and to grant degrees tfora the State in which 
they are located or incorf>orated. This authority comes from a -State's^ 
constitution, from laws passed by -•the State legislature, or license tV ^ 
operate and grant degrees. The Federal Govetnment Exercises no direct 
control over establishment of institutions or over .thS standards they . 
maintain, except for those concerned specifically with preparing p^- 
sons as career officers, for the military. In specific areas, such.%s ^ 
enforcement of the Civil Rights Act as it relates to higher edu^^atioh ' 
programs, the Federal Government has legal resppnsibilities . 

Virtually all laws authorizing Federal assistance to institutions 
require that they meet minimum licensing and accreditation standards. 
Hov^eyer, the concept of "provisional" accreditation does permit some 
ihstitutions 'to receive assistance while involved in formal and final 
accreditation. Generally speaking, institutions are re.-accr§dited 
about ev'ery<?5 years.- S 

- Most States now have some for^i of s^tatewi^de policy planning and 
coordination system to guide the development of public higher educa- 
tion within' th e Stat e,».^-^e most common kinds of arrangements for this 
purpose arecoBt^inati boards and consolidated governing boards, /ilfl 
most statewide systems individual campuses have high degrees of inst.i- 
tutional autonomy within the policies and overal^ plans established hy^ 
State and/or institutional boards. * ^ 

Many larger States have highly developed statewide systems of 
higher etiucat ion. For example, California has a planned; three-tiered 
system: The California Community Colleges, with 106 2-year 
institutions; the California State Dni verity and Colleges, with 19 
institutions; ^nd the Universit^f CaUfornia, with -9 campuses. The^- 
State University of New. York represents a single, coordinated system 
totaling 64 2-year, 4-year, \and graduate and professional 
* institutions".^ In both States, individual institutions have a high 
degree of autonomy within the established plans and policies. 

• Nearly all higher education insti4^ut4.ons ^receive some form of 1 

financial support from both State and Federal ^governments , although 
public institutions generally receive' a substantially higher propor- 
tion of their budget from public funds. Other sources of income for 
both public and private institutions 'are student tuition and fees, 
endowment earnings, and contributions from philanthrqpic foundations 
and individuals. Many public community colleges, particularly - those - 
,drawing stui^ents from several school districts, receive the bulk of 
-their public funds from a separate community college district 
established for eaclulnstitution for this purpose. In a growing 
number Of States, pi^ic community colleges receive more than half 
heir 'funds from their State government. 
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The principal internal "^policy and financial decisions affecting 
colleges and universities in the United States are made by thefr 
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boards of trustees (sometimes called boards of regents). The proc^ 
dures for selecting members of the board dre, in most • instances . 
stated in t^e institution's founding charter, and, depending up^n the 

. institution, members' may serve -either specified terms or may be 
appointed for life. Public institutions may have trustees who are- 
elected or who have been appointed by the State Gove.rnor. Private, 
institutions, nondenominatioAal oT- religious, usually have' represen- 
tatives of the institution's founding body serving as trustees Ih 
recent years, many boards of trustees, both public and private have 

^ T^T '° !'"^'^^'' '^^^^ membership to ensure 'wide representltioh of 
the diverse elements that make up the institution's academic and 
social environment. 



ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

The role of the Federal Government in education is to provide 
encouragement, financial support, and leadership on educational issues 
^n-H^ri?? ^PP"Pri:ate within legislative mandates 

and .consrtitutionel constraints. It; is also responsible, fdr safe- 
guarding the right of every citizen to have access to free public -» 
education and to equarl educational opportunity. Other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies have important ed6cati5nal activities of one kind 
or another; J^ut the one most extensively Involve^ A" in education, par- 
ticularly at ihe elementary and secondary schoo^^evels . is the new 
Department of EducaUon. (Chapter 2 discuLes the Department's func-^ 
tions and structure.) * ^ 

» 

NATIONAL pVlSORY COUNCILS AND COJIMITTEES ' 

A number of councils and committeesrhave been establis^ied by 
legislation. Executive Order, or administrative authority to advise 
various Federal authorities and programs. They provide opportunities 
for citizens to review and contribute to educational policy and 
program imprbvement. The largest number of Federal advisory groups on- 
^^"rf 1';"^^!!°''^.^'^'^ "^'^ programs administered by the^ Department 
of Education. The members are usually appointed by the President, the 
Secretary pf the Department, or sometimes the ageqcy head. Advisory 
councils apd committees active during 1980 -are listed in appendix A. 
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.4, FINANCING ' . . 

, Education is the largest single enterprise in the Unitied States. 
It* is financed, principally from taxes from various sources at the ^ 
Ipca^^ Spate, and Federal levels. Total expenditures for education 
(elementary, secondary, and ^higher education, both public aqr^ private) 
from all sources in the 1979-80 school year amounted to approximately 
^166 billion. Nearly 3 out of every 10 persons were directly involved 
in the educational process, as students, tethers, professors, admin- 
istrators', or support staff. 

? ' . — ^ » 

Public elemeutary and secondary sqlrooC^^Tu^JLhe -United States 

receive virtually all of their revenue from governmental sources. 
Income from other sources, such as gifts atjd fees, amounts to less 
than one-half of one percent of total revenue receipts. In the past, 
as shovm .in table 1, local governments ^contributed more than any other 
source,' but in recent years the proportions from the Federal and State 
governments have increased, Iri 1978-79, for the first time, revenue ^ 
from State -source's exceeded tVat from local- sources' 7 and 44.5 
percent — $40.2 billion and $39.2 billion — ^respectively) . The pro- 
portion from the Federal Government, which has been rising steadily, 
reached 9.8 percent (approximately $8.6 billion) in 197^9. 

By contrast, private -elementary and secondary Schools receive 
almost' all their income from gift? and fees'; their Anly other signifi-', 
cant revenue source is the Federal Government. ; - > • 

Public school expenditures have continued to rise despite the 
fact that enrollments have declined. Expenditures t;otaled $86.7 
"biliioji in 197^-79, an increase of:80.5 percent over the $48. 1 ' billiorf 
expended 7 years earlier. Increasing expenditures and falling 
enrollments have resulted in a ??apidly* rising current per.-pupil 
expenditure, reaching $2,021 in 1978-79 (table 2). 

Adjusted to 1978-79 purchasing power, the pe^r-pupil expenditVire 
for public schools in 1977-78^was $1,994, and $896 for private* 
schools. This sizable difference is due primarily to the fact that" 
.between 60 and 8CL petcent of a school^s total expenditure is for 
salaries. , 

Moire than three-fourths of the private school teachers are 
employed by ^hurch-af filiated scHools where salaries, particularly 
those paid to^Nneift^ of religious orders, are lower than those paid 
to public school teachers. Also the expenditure figures for private 
schools probably do not take into account contributed "services. In 
church-related schools this can be a substantial item. 

» ' • ^ * 

In the higher education community, concern grew during the 1970*s 
as inflation mounted, and administrators had to face up to- the 
prospect of coming enrollment declines — ap unprecedented combination 
.that coul^'^oduce an extended period of lower revenue 'and higher 



expenditures. This was a particularly unsettling outlook for an 
enterprise that had recently undergone its greatest period of growth 
and expattsion. For the time being, however, enrollments and revenue 
are still rising. In 1978-79^ total current-fund income ~ public and 
private ~ was $51.8 bidlion, up 63.5 percent since 1973-74, when it 
was $31.7 billion. In 1975-76 it was $39.7 bikion and in 1977-78 it 



As shown in table 3, public higher education institutions*? 
received $34.5 billion in 1978-79, the bulk of it. (46.4 percent) 
coming ^rom State governments. On the other hand, private higher 
educatioji institutions received the largest portion (36.5 percent) of 
their $^:7.3 billion in current-fund revenue from tuition and fees. 
Private institutions received proportionately more from the Federal 
Government than did public schools (19.1 and 13.1 percent of their 
current-fund revenue, respectively). 

Current-fund expenditures and mandatory transfers (transf^ers 
which must be made to fulfill a binding legal obligation) reached V 
$50.7 billion in 1978-79 ($33.7 billion at public schools and $17 
billion at private schools). la recent years, expenditures at public 
institutions have increased at'.a much higher rate than expenditures at 
private institutions. 

Table 4 compares total expenditures (Federal, State, and local 
governments combined) for all purposes with expenditures for educa- 
tion. The percent/spent on education steadily decreased between 
1973-74 and 1978-79. While education accounts for slightly more than 
one-seventh of all government expenditures in the United States, the 
-proportion varies by government level. State and local governments 
spend substantial>y more than one-seventh of their total budget for 
education. The Federal Government, with its greater diversity of 
programs and responsibilities, spends proportionately less for educa- 
tional purposes. < * . 

Table 5 compares total expenditures for education^ (elementary, 
secondary, and higher education, both public and private) with the 
gross national product over the past 50 years. During the 1970*s, 
educational expenditures consistently amounted to between 7 and 8 'per- 
cent of the gross national- product. Educational expehditurfes for 
school year 1978-79, estimated at $152.1 billion, amounted to 7.1 per- 
cent of the gross national product. If this measure is^used as 
a yardstick for assessing trends over time, expenditures are about 
four . times as large today as they were in the raidforties. A com- 
parison of education,^ healthy and defense expenditures as a percent of 
the, gross national product is shown in figure 2. 



was $47 billion. 
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5. ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 

Education in the United States is organized on three 'principal 
levels: the elementary (including preschool and primary), the 
secondary, and the postsecondary. (See figure !•) In addition, ^ 
programs of adult and continuing education are' widely available in 
sufh variety that it is possible ^f or American citizens in virtually 
any part of the couutry to be enrolled in formal courses or par-, 
ticipate in informal programs of education and .learning throughout 
their lives, . - * • 

• "/ ^ 

Compulsory education begins in most States at age 7 and continues 
usually until age 16, However, sdme States require attendance 
beginning at age 6, and others require attendance to continue until age 

18- ... 

k 

Most young people spend considerably more time in school than the 
'minimum number of years required by law. In fall 1979, for example, 
aliput 92*percent of kll S-year^-olds wex:fi enrolled in preschool or 
first grade, and approximately 75 percexit of all 17-year-olds were 
expected to complete the 12-year elementary-secondary school sequence 
and earn. a high school diploma. Moreover, 45 percent of young people 
between 18 and 19 years of age and 21.7 percent of those aged 20 to 24 
were still in school. ^ ^ 

On the primary and secondary levels, the academic year usually 
begins in September and continues through the, first or second week in 
June. The school day is approximately 6 hours* duration*, usually 
during the period from 8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p. in# In most instances, par- 
ticularly at the secondary level, the students are expected to do some 
additional study and Q;chool assignments outside the school period. On 
the pQSt secondary lev^l, the academic calendar is^much more flexible. 
The n9rm for a full-time stu^^nt is *2 semesters of approximately 15 or 
' 16 weeks each per academic year, but there ar4 several variations on 
this pattern, including the trimester" system (3 per year) and the 
quarter system (four 11-week periods per year). In the latter two 
patterns, the student normally does not attend school during the ^ 
entire year but rather 2 out of 3 trimesters or 3 out of 4 quarters. 



ELEMENTARY EmiCATION 

m r ^ 

Elementary education in the United States consists of 1 or 2 
years of preschool (most commonly kindergarten) and 6 6r 8 years of 
primary education. 

Most public school system^ provide kindergarten classes for 
children 5 years of age. Some also provide nursery school education 
for children 4-years-old and younger. The Head S^part program, 
financed in part by Federal funds, 16 designed primarily for preschool 
children from poor families. About* 10,000 Head Start Centers are in 
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operation throughout the States, the Trust Territories, and Puertfo " 
Rico. ■■ 

Preschool education programs maintain a close relationship with 
the home and parents and aim to give the child useful experiences that 
will ' Jjrepare him or her for elementary school. The programs are 
flexible and are designed to help the child grow in self-reliance, 
, learn to get along with -others, and form good work and ptS)^ habits. 

Although- primary education pay consist of 6 or 8 grades, the 
^-grade school is Mst common. The main, purpose of the primary sfchool 
is the general development of childrenxfrom 6 to 12 or 14 years of -age 
(depending on. whether the school is a 6- or 8-year elementary school). 
.The program aims to help the pupils acquir.e basic skills, knowledge, 
and positive attitudes toward learning. . Emphasis iB placed on the 
growth of the individual^^ld and the relation of the child's 
progress to his or her nSed^ and abilities. The traditional subjects 
ar^ considered tools for learning, and the teacher helps the child 
recognize problems, work out solutions, and evaluate ,the results. 
Some schools have ungraded classes in the first few years $o that 
children may progress at their 6wn speed ^in different subjects. 

During the I960's; the middle school concept began to take form 
in U.S. education. In essence a refinement of the junior high school 
concept of improving the transition from elementary to secondary 
education, the middle school usually includes grades 5 or 6 through fr, 
provides team teaching and other innovative instructional methpds, and 
emphasizes curriculum exploration and gradual independence for 
students. Its purpose. is to serve the educational needs of students 
in the early adolescent 'period between 10 and 14 years of age. Middle 
schools now number over 4,000 out of a total of about 62,000 elemen- 
tary schools. 



SECONDARY EDtJCATION 

• Secondary or high school education in the United States begins at 
grade 7 or grade 9, dei>ending upon whether th^ elementary education of 
a particular area extends through grade' 6 or grade 8.' 

'As shown in figure 1, in the 8-4 plan used in many schools, stu- 
*dent8 pursue grades 1 through 8 in ^n elementary school and grades 9 
through 12 in a secondary school. The 6-3-3 plan provides for an 
elementary school of 6 grades and a junior (intermediate) arid a senior 
high 'school of 3 grades each. Smaller . communities sometimes use the 
6-6 plan with 6 years each for both the elemfentary and secondary 
school programs. The purpose of the different organizational pldtis is 
to Sake the best use of a school system»s physical facilities, staff, 
and instructional resources within the framework of the system^s 
.established educational philosophy and goals. 

• • • 
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During the early secondary years most students are going through 
the complex physical and emotional -changes of puberty. Many are also 
making tentative choices of career 'goals. These years are therefore a 
period in which school guidance, and counseling services are of con- 
siderable importance to the pupils* physical, emotional, academic, and 
career^ development • 

By the "beginning of grade 10, ;most pupils have decided* whether 
they will follow a primarily academic program leading to university 
entrance, a vpcatioftal program leading to employment or specialized 
post secondary training, or a general program which combines elements 
of both the academic and the vocational progr-ams. In recent years, 
the so-called general program has been criticized as being in many 
instances neither sufficiently academic to prepare pupils for programs 
of college or university study nor sufficiently job-oriented to pre- 
pare them for employment. 

All secondary school programs lead to the high school diploma jand 
are offered in the ^ame comprehensive instj-tution in most, school 
districts. This fact facilitates a combined curriculum like the 
"general program,* allows for transfer from one program to another, and 
provides the flexibility for studentjj^ to develop individual schedules • 
sometimes with the help of computers — that ^combine highly desirable 
aspects of different cyr^fieuiai^ >racks. It is not unusual for a 
medium-sized comprehensive high school to offer 200 or more different 
courses^ The comprehensive high school also provides the opportunity 
for young people with widely different career interests and a variety 
of social and economic backgrounds to have regular contact with each 
other ifi an open, demooratic^^context 

Most secondary school students have completed the minimum years 
of schooling required by. law a year or more before gra<|^uating from 
high school. About three-quarters of- them remain in school, however, 
until they receive the high school diploma at the^ end of grade 12. 

One reason for this is the flexibility of the American senior ' 
high school both in academic and vocational dimensions. In a growing 
number of schools, academically gifted pupils can take several addi- 
tional hours pet week of advanced science or ^mathematics ^luring their 
last 2 years of high school. Most secondary schools offer some 
foreign language courses, most commonly Spanish and French. In many 
instances, pupils taking advanced courses ^may receive college or uni- 
versity credit. 

In an increasing number d schools, seconda^y^ students of both 
sexes who are interested in programs of vocational-technical education 
may choose from a wide selection of jobrrelated courses. Mor;eover, 
many Schools provide the opportunity for school-coordinated work-study 
programs. Pupils enrolled in these programs 'spend part of^ the day in 
school and part of th^day on a job. It is l^ossible in a' growing 
number of school ^districts to complete high school graduation 
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requirements in accelerated programs of study and thus graduate 1 or 
even 2 semesters early. Pupils who leave school before earning their 
high schoo;. diploma may work toward it at little* or no financial cost 
in evening programs. Various types of summer study and enrichment 
) programs are also available at all levels of education. 



POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

. " in academic year 1979-80, there were 3,152 higher education^ 
institutions in the United States that offered college-level work. Of 
this number, 1,954 were 4-year colleges and universities and 1,198 
were 2-year community or junior colleges. In addition, some 8,000 
aonacademic postsecond^ry schools in both the public and private sec- 
tors were offering job training in a wide variety of occupations. 
Normally, these vocational schools do not grant academic degrees but 
offet certificates or diplomas of completion of training. in a given 
trade or skill. 

■ The many and diverse degree-granting institutions in the United 
States comprise a broad spectrum of academic traditions, philosophies, 
and goals. More than half (1,677) are private institutions originally 
established by special interest groups for social, educational, or 
religious' purposes, -but the public institutions contain approximately 
78 percent of the total enrollment in -postsecondary education. 
Coherence and unity are, maintained among so many different institu- 
-tions through the work of accrediting agencies and associations, which 
. are voluntary bodies established by institutions, {Trofesslons, or spec- 
ialized fields to develop and maintain standards. The Federal and 
State governments also require certain standards as a condition of 
financial assistance. Moreover, the professional integrity of the 
teaching staff and the demands of the economy for qualified graduates 
motivate most institutions to monitor carefully the quality of their 
. institutional programs. Higher education institutions offer degrees 
on several levels. -, 

The Associate's Degree 

The Associate of Arts (A. A.) or the Associate of Science (A.S.) 
degree is usually earned. at a community or junior "college upon comple- 

. tion of 2 years of study. In many instances, it represents the samfe 
level of educational achievement as completion of the first 2 years of 
a ,4-year college or university, and large numbers of students who have 

•earned the associate's degree transfer to 4-year institutions. Other 
students, especially those who have completed programs of job-related 
training, normally enter the work force as mid-level technicians. ' ^ 

■• ' - ' . % 

The Bachelor's Degree 

\ • 

The bachelor's degree normally requires 4 years of academic study 
beyond the high school diploma. In rejjgnt years, accelerated learning 
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plans, 'credit by elimination or practical work experience, year-round 
study plans, and ..other innovations have enabled some students to 
complete the program in less tha^ 4 years. 

The two most common bachelor's degrees are the Bachelor of Arts 
(B.A.) and the , Bachelor of Science (B.S.)* The former normally 
requires more cpurses in the arts and humanities whereas the latter 
usually places greater emphasis on the sciences.* Other common 
bachelor's degrees include the B.Ed, (education), the B.F.A. (fine 
arts), the B.Mus. , (Music) , and the B.^B.A. (business administration). 
The B.Arch; (architecture)' is 'of ten a 5-year<" program. 

^ • ' ■ - 

The B.D. (divinity) and the LL.B. (Ia5r) are professional degrees, 
usually of 3 years' duration, that in most institutions require a can-, 
didate to have earned -first a B.A. or a B.S. 

During 1979, a total of ^21,390 bachelor's degrees 'of all types * 
were conferred in the United Sta-tes. 

The Masti^a^ Degree - 

Master's degree programs vary considerably among the approxi- ^ 
mately 1,000 institutions that award tkem. The number of fields in 
which master's degrees are conferred is vety large, but mostx are . 
called. Master of Arts (M.A. ) or Master of Scienc^(M.,S.) degrees, or 
are professional degrees such as Master of Nursing (M»Nurs. ) or Master 
of Socilal Work (M^^W. ). Programs Reading Xo the degree usually 
require 1 to 2 years of ^advanced^tixdy in graduate-level courses and 
seminars. Frequently a* thesis^ Is required and/or a final oral or 
written examination. Requirements may differ not qnly among institu- 
tions but among disciplines ^thin an institution as well. 
- » * 

During 1979, a. total of 301,079 master's degrees of all types 
were conferred in the* United State^. 

The Doctor's Degree ♦ 

'The doctojfate, 'usually the Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.), i8 nor- 
mally considered the highest academic degree conferred in the United 
States. It attests to the ability of its holder to do original 
research of a high order. Since work at the , doctoral level is highly 
individualized, the, specific requirements may Vary widely. In 
general, however, the degree requires a miiiimum of 2 years of course 
work beyond the master's degree level, success in a qualifying 
examination, .proficiency in one or two foreign languages and/or in an 
equivalent research tool" (such as statistics) that may be. considered 
appropr^eTo a particular field of specializatlonj, and completion of 
a doctoral dissertation that. is normally -Intended to 'represent an 
original contribution- to kn6wledge. 



During 1979, an estimated 33, 000 .doctorates of all types were 
conferred in the? United States* 

First Professional Degrees 

In addition to the foregoing degrees in a wide range of academic 
fields, during the year ending June |0, 1979, a total of^ 68,848 first 
professional degrees were conferred in: Dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D.), 
law (LL.B. or J.D), medicine (M.D. ), theology (B.D. or M.Div., or 
Rabbi), veterinary mfedl,cine (D.V.M.), podiatry (Pod.D. or D.P.) or 
podiatric medicine (D.P.M.), optometry (O.D.), osteopathy (D.O.), 
chiropractic medicine (D.C. or D.C.M.), and pharmacy (D.Phar.)* The ' 
educationarl prerequisites and length of study required for these 
degrees vary with th^ field of study. For example, in medicine mofet 
students; after, receiving, a bachelor's degree, complete 4 years of 
medical studies before receiving the M.D. degree. Subsequently, they 
often enteli^into 3 years 6f residency training in a specialty. 

r \ 

\ 

CURRICULUM 

State and local education authorities are responsible for deter- 
mining and develbpiiig public school curriculum. There is no natioiial 
public carriculum at any level of education, ""in fact, the U.S. 
Congress carefully monitors Federal assistance for curriculum develop- 
ment to assure that State and local control is maintained. However, 
the Federal Government does influence public school curriculum in 
various waysi ^ d 

/Federal Efforts To Strengthen Curriculum and Teaching 



In the 1960's and early 1970's the U.S. Government supported pro- 
jects in which leading' scholars in mathematics, languages, and physi- 
cal and social sciences worked with experienced teachers to create new 
currlculxims fqr elementary and secondary schools. Recent studies have 
found tbat most of these programs were not widely used. Instead, the 
curriculum for most schools appears to be based almost entirely on 
textbooks produced by commercial publishers. 

There are many reasons for the apparent failure of the 
"curriculum reform movement," but a common explanation is that the 
materials wete too complex for teachers to use easily and too 
sophisticated for all but the ablest students . Therefore, they did 
not fit in well with the emphasis in the 1970*8 on equity and utili- 
tarian trends. 

Also siyce the 1950*s tjie Federal Government has funded inservice 
training for teachers in selected disciplines and in those of critical 
need. In th6 early years, training took the form of institutes and 
graduate fallowships, such as those funded under the National ^Science 
Foundation Act (1950), the llational^Defense 'Education Act (1958), the 
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Higher Education Act (1965), and the E4ucation Professions Development 
Act (}976). . . 

Initially, the institutes and fellowships drew participants from 
a national pool. Usually only one teacher from a particular school 
attended a given institute or participated in a given fellowship 
program* At first these efforts addressed the need to improve 
subject-matter competence. Gradually, attention to pedagogy was 
increased; gradually, too, the need to work with school teams or 
faculties, npt just individuals,^ became apparent* Later, some of the 
National Science Foundation institutes began to focus their training ^ 
efforts on implementing the curriculums funded by the Foundation and 
other Federal agencies* This became the Foundations* center of 
interest for several years in the l?70*s* , Then the practice was 
chalTenged by Congressmen who thought that Federal support for imple- 
menting federally funded curriculums came dangerouslj^v close to forcing 
a national curriculum on local schools* - ^ 

Institutes and fellowships have now given way ito a variety of 
federally funded, but locally determined and oriented, projects that 
mix modes of training* In a Teacher Corps project, for example, one 
might * find university, school, and community^-personnel collaborating 
in training a school staff through demonstrations, team teaching, 
workshops, coursework, observation^ and supervision* The levQl of 
Federal funding for both curriculum development and teacher training, 
once high and fairly well concentrated in selected fields, is now 
minimal and in the years 1978 through 1980 scattered across many* 
programs in areas of high priority need': basic skills, 'special 
education, teacher centers, cultural understanding, ethnic heritage 
studies, metric education, and the like* 

State Responsibility for Elementary and Secondary School Curriculums 

The States* responsibility for public school ctrriculums derives 
from their broader responsibility for ^ucation, a power rese5ved to 
the States by the U*S* Constitution* states influenfce ci^rriculum in 
four major ways: by establishing the requizlements for students to 
earn high school diplomas within the State; by selecting the texts to' 
be used in classrooms; by developing minimum-competenc^y tests; and by 
providing technical assistance* Most States require satisfactory 
completion of a minimum number of <:ourses, including' certain specific 
courses in English, mathematics, science, social ^udies ,"an~d~ physical 
education* Some States specify, for example, that one or more social 
studies courses be in American history or the history of their par- 
ticular State* Local school districts may add curriculum requirements 
of their own, such as local history or sex education* 

State officials select textbooks and other curriculum materials 
for elementary schools in 22 States and for secondary schools ift 21 
States* Local school officials make the seflectioris in the remainder 
of the States* Whether the selection occurs at the State or local 
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level, the. State or local boafU of education usually dele^eV^Qi^*^ 
responsibility to a textbook commission or cotmnitree made up of pro- 
fessiohal educators and community representatives. Mosflr commonly, 
textbook commissions approve several textbooks arid materials for each 
course, and local authorities make selelctions from the list, 
» ' ' • ^ ' * 

The number of States with State adoption systems has. been stable 
for many years. However, several States hav^^modif ied their systems 
to increase the participation of local school authorities. ^Iso, 
there is a trend toward including more materials on State lists. 

^uch content ^election and arrangement — ±n-esse<nce, curriculum, 
development — is done by private publishing firms which 'pay educators 
and other specialists to prepare teaching material/. ^These firms then 
submit the fi^nished products to the State and local textbook com- 
missions 9br approval. In some school distri]cts, teams of teachers . 
and curriculum experts develop teaching maCerials in a wide variety of 
fefields. Usually teacliers may choose a progr am of st udy^f rom these . 

materials or from the variet^^ of commercially published or, sometimes, 
^ university-prepared courses s:pf ^tudy that have Men.apj^roved by lacal 
' or, State school- authorities. ' » ''^ ^ ^ 

Minimum-competency testing is a fairly .new means *by which States 
may influence local curriculum. It originated in the midseventies. ■ 
Some form of .minimum-competency testing now exists in 38 States (table 
21). Initially, States mandated that students meet^a^ minimum standard 
of competency before, receiving a high school 'diploma. Gradually, 
testing has been extended downward, so that _now many States conduct 
minimum-competency testing at two or three checkpoints Itl schoQling to 
identify students not progressing satisfaotorily, and to give them 
^remedial help. Reading, writing, and ip^thematics^ are the three sub- 
jects most commonly targeted for minimum-competency testing, typically 
in grades 3 or 4, 6, 8 or 9, airtf- Tl or' 12. ' ' . . 



Technical assistance, the fourth major means'^ whiqh States ^ 
influence local curriculum, is delivered primarily by State curriculum 
specialists in the various fields (e.g., science and home economics).. 
Among other activities, they work with local district personnel 
individually, conduct regional and statewide worksTTopV, and'organize 
the development of State curriculum guides (suggested, not mandatory). 

Despite the decentralized /nature of American education, a certain 
pragmatic standardization of curriculum exists'. First,, the textbook 
is probably the greatest determiner of curriculum,' and many textbook 
publishers have successfully achieved very large markets .among the' 
ischools. Second, college and univers'ity entratlce requirements 
strongly affect curriculum decisions at the secondary school level; 
loc^ school authorities, want their graduates to be readily admitted 
to higher education institutions. The influence is^often inordinate; 
in some cases a high school •s cuf ri'culUni may be wholly or largely^ 
college preparatory,' even though the college-bound> population may be 



only about 50 or 60 percent, of the high school's student body. 

; 

Third, national' achievement and aptitude tests^ developed by pri- 
vate, nonprofit organizations influence secondary school curriculums, 
and, tSb some extent, ^^mentary school curriculums» The national , 
norms on these tests tlend to be seen as norms for achievement locally 
and,* consciously or unconsciously, teachers begin to te^ch, to the 
tests. The local norms for some upper socioeconomic communities are 
higher. than the/vpational norms. < ' ^ t 

One influential testing program is the National As^^sSment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), a periodfc measurement of '^tHfe^llfeills', 
attlt\ides and knowledge of representative samples, of 9, 13, and 
17-year-olds in readipgy' writing, mathematics, science^^ social * 
studies,' and other subjects. NAEp*s impact on curriculum Is more ' 
indirect than direct; it is felt primarily through th^^many State 
assessment programs independent of, but patterned afte"r, NAEJ*. 

The two tests' most widely used for college and university , \ 
entrance are the Scholastic Aptitude Test' (SAT) and the American ^ 
College Testing Program (ACT). A recent decade-long decline* in 
average scores op the Scholastic Aptitude'Test has generated con- i 
siderablje. controyersy in educational circles. Some educators arid 
'parents point to the 4ecline» as evidence of a de^erioratjdn in the 
<luality of Amerijian schooling, aud argue for more* rigor' and 
dis^cipline. Other Vduoatorsr and parents counter that i^lhy variables 
'account, for the decline, among them, the fact that the papulation 
taking the tests has changed significantly as higher education has j- 
become more accessible' to lower socioeconomic groups. Also, they con*- 
tend that there are many modes of comnfunication today (the audio' and 
visual modes becoming more prominent), so reading is less critical as 
a* survival/ skill. ' . " 

State Influence on Postsecondary Curriculum. 

States dp not have a direct influence on the curriculum in 
public, postsecondary academic institutions. There, curriculum decl-, 
siohs are made most often within academic departments, and individual 
professors are responsible for the content of their courses. The' 
institutions usually require^ that a student earn a given number of 
credits. Many also require a student to take a specified number and 
sequence of courses in a major field of study before conferring a 
degr^ • . ^ * 

^ .State^ can exercise considerable contfrol over postsecondary aca- 
demic institutions, both public and private, through their licensing 
authority. For' example, through power delegated to professional' stan- 
dards and licensing boards, the States can' rerquire that professionals 
such as teachers, doctors, attorneys, and engineers compli^te a minimum 
number of courses fccom a specified list oJf academic or professional 
subjects to qualify for a license to practkcfe. 
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^TEACHER EDUCATION 

Preservice Education 

« 

- » . * 

All preservice teacher education in tho-Unfted States is at the 
higher education level. Both public and private universities have 
departments, schools, or college^ of education, as do those institu- 
tions th^t during ther|)ast few decades have developed from State nor- 

.mal schools into State colleges. In addition, *there are a few 
institutions that specialize exclusively in preparing educators to 

•teach music, art, or severely hsfndic^pped children. In all, 1,300 
institutions offered teacher-education programs at/ the beginning of 
the 1980-81 academic year. - 

- Candidates for teacher -etTueat ion programs, in most^ca^es, must 
have completed 1 ojr 2 years of general college undergraduate stuc^y. 
-They are then^'accepted into' teacher-education programs on the basis of 
their college academic records and personal int^erv^pews. 

The .minimum requirement for teaching on the elementary and secon- 
dary level in any of the 50 States is no^ the bachelor's degree. This . 
^ is conferred ^fter^A years o£ study^ ^t the postsecondary level. T 
Approximately 20 States require that teachers acquire^ a graduate', 
degree within 10 years. Incentives to ^pursue further study, beyond 
^hat^s,• required, include salary increments and free tuition, the s ' 
ratloV master's degrees to bachelor's degrees held by teachers has 
Increased from 1 '"^o 5 in 1972-73 X0 almost 1 to ^todeV. 

- All States require-that the>g)rogram of studre/ followed by future ' 
•teacliers Include* general educ^atrofi,--speciair2ation/ In a teaching 
field, and professional education courses. ^ Recent data show that 
throughout the countr;y teacher preparation prog«,ms ate built on a 
basic foundation of general "liberal arts" education in which the 
humanities, natural sciences, 'and spcial dciehc.es afe^included. To 
this general education foundation and special study in- a^Vea.ching/ 
specialty, pedagogical studies, are added. About 70 percent "of tHe 
preservice study for elementary school teachers is in the clinical and 
pedagogical field; ^bout 20 percent for those studying fpr positions 
in the secondary schools. All States now require that future teachers ^ 
have full-time, student-teaching experience in a public school 
classroom. This must be under^^he supervision ot. an experienced * 
teagher approved by the college or university teacher education • 
program in which the students are enrolled. 

In addition to at least 2 years of broad, general education, 
prospective elementary teachers complete 1 to 2 years of pedagogical 
study, and often, but not always, ^ajor in education. Prospective 
secondary teachers, for tjie most part, major in an academic* field; 
^•^•f English, history, mathematics, or science while taking only 1 
semester of education courses. \ 
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The certification of teachers in certain subjects or at" certain^ 
levels is regulated by an 'agency in each State, A certificate or 
license to teach is, issued^ by each State once its requirements are • • 
fulfilled. There are several types of certificates issufed, based on 
training and need: Permanent (regular), probationary, and temporaryr\ 
The specific 'certification ttitles' vary widely from State to State, ) 

Inservice Education 

*- ■ * 

Most scliool districts in the 'country encourage .or assist elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers in one way or another to continilre their 
prof ess ional^growth. Professional development opportunities fre- 
quently available to teachers are formal caurses and workshops. Those 
that attract the most participates tend to 'focus on problems that 
affect large numbers of teachers', such as instructing handicapped 
children in reguiai;.. classes, mee^ting the needs >of^ children from low- " 
income famili*es, and 'providing' bilingual and multicultural education. 

Not oitly,do higher education institutions* provide these programs, 
but .many large school districts and several . smaller ones sponsor 
workshops using their own staff, with or ^without outside consultants. 
Many districts have establishe(^ inservice training centers, which 
often inclmle a reference ^library, and audiovisual ceiij:er, warjuropms 
for %deve loping instructional materials, and rooms for seminars or ^ 
lectures. With increased fr^^quency, th^ control of teacher cent©** is. 
being entrusted to the ^teacher^ themselves. 

Inservice opportunities -als^ include visits to other schools, » - 
availability o^ consultants for i-ndivi=dual problems and certain dajrs 
(often called, "inservice days") on which pupils are excused'from 
school and teachers participate in special programs of instruction or- 
enrichment. . • ^ . . ' 

Many school districts encourage their ' teachers to participate in 
inservice^ education in a. variety of ways. They may (1) requir,e a 
prescribed number of courses before a teaching contract- can be 
renewed,; (2> syibsidize tuition fees at the university; (3) incr4i&se 
the salary of teachers who e^rn higher, degrees, complete a given 
number of credit hours, or participate in other approved inservice 
^ufc^^ipnal ^tivities; (4) release teachers from classroom respon- 
sibilities ^nd provlcle travel expenses ^to enable them to attend pro- 
fessional meetings; (5) approve sabbaticals; or" (6) legitimatize 
releasedvtime during the day. 

Chapter 6 discusses signif idant trends in .inservice and preser- 
vice education. ' ' C . * 
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'\ . STATISTICAL TRENDS 

Overview • ' ' 



'^^^^^^^^^^^ prfinJwry^ occupation of approximately 62a 

jnJjtCtf Americans in the fall 6^-1-979.^ Included in this total were 
/- 58.5 million students, 3,3 millipn tteSoh^rs, and about 300,000 
• sgperliitendeVi ^ principal g^supervisors / and- ot:her instructional * 
•dtaff' members r^xnus irr rt^ipn of 225 million ^p^ople, nearly 3'^out 
;of every 10 p^tsons were (^irectly involved in the educational process. 
Xt is not surprising, thereforey that so mych public attention is 
teing focused upon the schools 4nd -colleges. A substantial portion of 
national resources is allotted to this vital enterprise. Increased... 
support for educ^tioii in recent years has. come from Federal, State, 
and local governjients as welT as from a- variety of private sources. 
. Total expenditures of educational institutions amounted to appro^Ci- 
mately $166 billion during the school' year 1979-80. 
\. 

Schools and" School Districts 
• — — , ». • 

Thej United States had approxipStely 15,900 locai school dl>stricts 
in the fall of 1979. This new low was achieved through ^the elimina- - 
tion of ujore than 600 schoQl districts over a 5-year| period (figure 
3). The-number of school districts continues gradually to decline 
t|irough the process of reorganization and consolidation. In school 
.year l$45-46, there^ were more than 101,000 schodl^districts in the 
cbuntry. 

I ' '''' y ' * 

j The number of public elementary schools \as also been declining 
(table 6). This trend Reflects school consolidation and, in -many 

4i|stances, thf closing^of small rural schools. The number of public 
secondary schools changes very little from one year to the next. In • 

^1978-79^ ther^ were about 62,900 public elementary and 25,3^0 public- 
secondary schools. . ^ 

Enrollmetit , ♦ ^* 

. . . . \ ' . • ^ . 

* Enrollment trends at: the elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion levels are essentially determined or strongly .ifffluanced by the 
number of children or young people in the appropriate age group. From 
, the midsixties to* the mldseventies there was a substantial decline in 
the atinual number of births in the United States. The lower birth 
rate hag had a significant effect upon eleiientary sqhool enrollment, 
and its impact has been felt at the high school level during the lat^ 
1970 *s. Dgmog,raphic trends will be a major factor in the enrollment 
,of colleges and universities in the 1980*s. 

Enrollment in el^ientary schools (kindergarten through ^ade 8) 
reached an aPl-time high i© the fall of I96g. Subsequently, there 
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' " * - have been small decreases each year. High school enrolltientf (grades ^9 
, through 12) peaked in 1976, and college enrollment attained a new high 
in the .fall' of 1^979. Total enrollment^at all levels reached a maJ&mum 
Of 6r.3 million in the fall of 1975. ^ ^ ' ^ 

Further increases in total enrollment are not anticipated in the 

• Immediate future. Reflecting a continuing decrease in the number of 
children 5 to 13 years of age, elementary school enrollment is 
expected to decline until the mideighties. A decrease in tKe 14- to 
17-3?ear-old population will lead to lo|;er high school enrollment much 
of the time during the 1980*s. . No appreciable decline iA College 
enrollmeatis expected until afZ^ 1981, when the college-ige (18- to - 

. 24-year-ol3T population reaches its peak. \ 

^ ^t*;een fall 1978 and fall 1979,^ enrollment in kindergarten 

through grade 8 decreased from 32.2 to 31.6 million, or nearly 2 
^percent; enrollment' in grades 9 through 12 was down more than 2 per- 
cent to 15.3 million; and college enrollment ro^^ nearly 3 percent, 
from 11.3 to 11.6 million. Table 7 gives additional information on 
enrollment . by level In ^public and nonpublic schools. ^ - , 

^ Over the past decade there has been a strong upwajrd trend in the 
pro'portlon of 3-, 4-, and 5-ye^r-olds enrolled in pre primary programs. 
The latest available datk -^^or October 1979 — indicate that ^bouf 

• one-fourth of the 3-year7^ds were enrolled in nursery schools or 
kitidergarten. At the same -time more than two-fifths of the 
A-year.-olds and more thanl four-fifths of the ^-year-olds were par---^ 
ticipating in preprimary programs (table 8). 

• Enrollments in private elementary schools declined during the 
early .1970*s, leveled off, \then began to fall-again in the latter part 
of the decade to an estimated low of 3.6 S^illion in^l979.* Private 
high school enr.eilments„actjually increased throughout the decade to a 
^ . peak of 1.5 million (estimated) in 197/9T i 

.^Frivate schools* comprise an increasingly important segment of th% 
\ ^ Nation^ educational -system. iAs of fall 1978 (the latest year for 

which detailed data are available), private schools enrolled lO.J per- 
cent of all elementary* and secondary school children. 

, - Table 9 shows the long-terfe growth of high schoo»l education in 

the United States. From 1890 td 1979, while the population ^J4 to 17 
years of age little more than tiupled, enrollment in grades 9 through 
12 fiicreased 43^ -times, from 360,000 to'l5.3 million. In 1890, only 
about 1 person' in 15 in the 14- no 17-age group was enrolled in 
school; in 1979 the figure was more than 9 out of 10.. 

For more than half a century che Federal Government . has assisted 
State and local governments in their efforts to provide vocational 
'education programs. In recent years, various i;ew programs .have been 
added to the traditional classes in agriculture, home economics, and 
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trades and industry, and the number of participants has increased at a 
rapid rate,' Approximately 17.3 million students were enrolled in 
federally aided vocational classes in 1979 (table 10). 

The number of institutions of higher education in the United 
States continues tQ;;^row (tabler^i^). Approximately 150 colleges, 
universities, and prof essional: w^lfeodls were added in flie past 5 years, 
bringing the total in 1979-80 to more than 3,150 institutions 
(including branch campuses). Of this total, about five-eighths are 
4-year institutions offering bachelor »s and/or higher degrees, and the 
remaining three-eighths are 2-year colleges. Fifty-three percent of 
.the institutions are privately controlled, and 47 percent are publicly 
controlled. The public institutions, which enroll about 78 percent of 
the students, tend to be substantially larger than the private ones'. 

Another trend in American higher education has been toward 

coeducation. In^the^A^^IILyears^the nnmber-.c£^n&tl4^uM^ns-for-fflen— 

has declined by 59^ and the number<^ of institutions for women dropped 
by 115. During the same period the number of coeducational institu- 
tions rose by 782. 



. College enrollment Iti 1979 was about 21/2 times l^ger than it was 
in 1963. Part of the increase may be attributed to the fact that 
. there ar^ more young people of college age. Table 12 shows Important 
factors that have contributed to the increase. The proportion of 
young jpeople attending college has risen, and there has also been a 
substantlal^ncrea§e in the college attendance of persons over 25 
— _ years— of -age. - . - , 

% ■ ' 

However, the college-age popu^^on is expected to decline after 
^1981, and emerging trends in college attendance rates will determine 
I , ' '^"what happens to higher education enrollments at that point. In recent 
years, the increased attendance of. women, older students (age 25 and 
oyer), and part-time students has played a major role in maintaining ' 
college enrollments at a high level -(f fgure 4 and table 13). 

Teachers 

The teaching St affln Amerii:an schools and colleges gre^j rapidly 
during the 1960'*s, keeping pace with and frequently exceeding the rise 
.in enrollments. The growth rate has been more modest in recent years. 
Between the 'fall of 1978 and of 1979, there was virtually no change in 
* t|ie number of e'eachers below the college level. The employment of 
teachers at both the elementary and secondary levels was characterized, 
by stability. '' Th^ncrease in instructional staff at the college 
lev^l i^ Istimit^S at about 2 percent (table 14). 

The long-range trend has been^ for the number of public elementary 
and secondary school teachers to grow at a somewhat faster rate than 
school enrollment. Ii^ recent years, when enrollment declined 
_ slightly, there was no accompanying decrease in the number of 

• - * ^ 
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teachets*^ Consequently, there has been an improvement in th4 pupilr 
teacher ratio. There were 19»1 pupils per teacher in publifcl schools\ 
in 19Z9 as compared .with 20»8 pupils for each teacher 5 yearA earlier 
(see table 15). * 

High School and College Graduates 

Approximately 3,134,000 persons graduated from high school in 
1979 (tableie), and 1.3 million received bachelor's and higher * 
degrees from American colleges and universities. Included among the 
earned degrees conferred were 990,000 bachelor's and first pro- 
fessional-degrees, 301,000 master's degrees, and 33,000 doctorates. 
Over the past two decades, the annual number of high school graduates 
nearly d>ubled,* the number of bachelor's and first-professional 
degrees /klmost; tripled, the number of master's degrees increased 
four^fbla, and the jiumber of doctorates grew 31/2 times (table 17). 
Th e s e high - gr - ovfth- r-ato a r e fl e ct th e ri6 e -ln-th 6 number— ef— young— people 
of high school f and- college^age and also a substantial increase in the 
proportion completing each level of education during 1979. 

Data on earned degrees conferred by major field of stucty in the 
year ending in June 1979 are shown in table 18. At the bachelor's -* 
level more degrees were conferred in business and management, 
education, and the social sciences than in any other fields. The 
traditional professions of law, -.health, and theology were the leaders 
at the first-professional level. The leading fields in terms of the 
number of master's degrees conferred were education, business and 
management, and public affairs and services. More than 3,000~docr- 
torates were conferred in each- of four fields: education, biological 
sciences, social science, and physical sciences*^ 

Schooi^Retention Rates and Educational Attainment 

TabXe 19 showQ the increase in school retention rates from the 
fifth grade through college entrance since the early 1930 's. During 
this period, the proportion of fifth graders who went on to graduate' 
from high school increased from about 3Q to nearly 75 percent. In 
other words, the rate of gradtiation is now about 2V2 times that in 
1932. The increase in college attendance^is even more striking: An 
estimated 45 percent of fifth graders eventually enter college; in 
1932, the • comparable figure was 12 percent. 

^ Since 1940, the U.S. Bureau of the Census has collected sta- 
tistics* on the educational attainment of *the population in this 
country. Table 20, which is derived from Census publications, com- 
pares the. educationarl attainment of the population 25 to '29 years of 
age with that of the total population 25 years of age and over. In 
the March 1980 Purvey, almost 86 percent of the 25 to 29 age group 
reported that ' they had completed the equivalent of> a high school 
education, as compared with 69 percent of all adults. Twenty-three 
percent of the young adults identified themselves as college 
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graduates, while 17 percent of all adults had completed 4 or more* 
years of ^college. Trend data for the past 70 years concerning the' 
level of educational attainment in the United States are shown in 
figure 5. ' * 'l 

Recent years show an increas^ in the number of Americans comple- 
ting, on the average, more years of school*, and there has been a - " 
growing concern by the public regarding the achievement levels of stu-' 
dents in the elementary and secondary schools. This and other con- 
cerns have encouraged a number of States "and local public school 
systems to adopt minitnum competency testing. It is expected that 
these tests will be used for. a number of purposes, including: grade 
prbmotion, high school graduation, early exit, and remediation. Table 
21,' specifically, denotes the 38 States which in 1979 used minimum 
competency testing. 



TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY LEVEL 'CURRICULUMS 

In recent years, several trends have been discernibl|^ in public 
school curriculum. Among them ^re emphasis on basic skills, parent 
involvement, career education,^^alterTrative education, multicultural 
education, and consumer education. 

Minimum Skills 

The most noteVorthy trend in curriculum for elementary and secon- 
-dary--schooTs--in"the"^<rolmtry continues" to be the^empjiasls on the"basTc 
skillB of reading, writing*, and foathematics, A majority of Staties now 
have provisions for testing students to be sure they do not receive^ 
high school diplomas without haying achieved "minimum competenci^" in 
the basic skills, and sometimes in other areas. In some Cases the 
public demand for improved performance iiA basic skills has led to 
greater State control of curriculum, but in most States 'local school 
districts continue to make decisions about what is to be taught. 

The tendency to teach and tejst itieasurabie skilla^^in ia^olation 
from their meaningful use led a number of professional education ' / 

associations In 1979 t.o issu6 a statement listing "The Essentials of 
Education," .published by the Association for Supervision an<ji 
Curriculum Development, ' i 

The renewed emphasis on basic skills 4s reflected in and sup- 
ported by pressures for State assessment, minimum-competency testing, 
competency-based education, mastery learning, or outcome-based 
education. 



The newer programs use individualized instruction or the groi^p- 
based methods advocated by Benjamin Bloom of the University of 
V Chicago, Curriculums for such programs generally require wellrdefined 
objectives and performance measures which can be used to assess indi- 
vidual mastery., 
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In a small numbeir of State's, the basic skills are d^fiijed more 
broadly than the three R's:^ for example," the definition of wtiting 
expands to communication ,when it includes both written and oral " 
skills. Controversy continues about th|e wisdo^ and attainability of 
the goals of the ''back-to-basics** movement and the equitability of ite 
methods* Meanwhile, the emphasis on basic skills appears to b€^ dimin- 
ishing the attention to traditional school subjects such as science, 
mathematics, social studies, the arts, and other Components of general 
education. , ' 



Par ei;^t'^aU^ Citizen Involvement 

Still discussed far more than practiced, the involvement of 
parents and citizens iA curriculum decisions is,, nonetheless, a 
discernible trend. Its ^origin stems from the civil rights movement of 
the 1960 *s, and the black population's expectations to ^achifeve more 
— e<ju±4^-*— ^n-t~he--abBenGe-^f— desegr-egation^thei^^ — — 



localities — New York City, for example — a call for community 
control of sc*hools. The Federal Government gradually responded to 
these expectations, not only with desegregation suits but also with 
mandates for parent and citizen involvement in, education. The Head 
Start and Follow Through programs were early examples of mandated 
involvement; others followed in the 1970' s. 

The movement to involve parents and citizens in education is also 
gaining momentum because of -the Nation's difficult economic problepis. 
Necessary constraints are generating a closer examination of the alio- 
"cation ot resources. The very concept of pubTi~c~~Stuca^ 
questioned, primarily because of increased costs and a perceived 
decrease in quality. As the number ^of parents with school-age 
children diminishes in relation to- the populcition of* older Americans, 
parents and educators alike have a high stake in convincing the citi-v 
zenry of the value of public education. ' ^ 

Indicative' of the gain in momentum was the formation in early 
1981 of the National Coalition for Parent Involvement in Education 
(NCPIE),,an unusual alliance of education organizations (e.g., the* 
'National Education Association, the '^^erican Association of School 
Administrators, and the National -School Boayds Association) and civil 
rights advocacy groups (e.g., the Children's Legal Defense Fund and 
the Lawyers' Committee for Civil^Rights Under Law). NCPIE's aim is tp 
improve public education by promoting policies -and practices that * 
involve parents and citizens in education. 

Career Education ' • ' \ 

Career education, a curriculum trend initiated* by the Federal 
Government in the late 1960 !s, continues to jgarner attention in the 
Nation's schools. Its primary purpose is to raise children's aware- 
ness — fr^ elementary school to higher levels — of the role and 
value* of-Jrork, the broad range of career opportunities, and the 
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relevance of education to the world of work. 

One effective approach Is Ebcperlenqe-Based Career Educa^on. 
High school students perform study-related work as Interns f6r private 
or public enterprises whose employees serve as Instructors. Students J 
learn the skills, behavior, and value of entry-level jobs. Findings 
demonstrate that as they, gain a more realistic undex*standlng of- their, 
career options the students* academic achievement arfd attendance 
Improve. 'Moreover, they develop a sense of the relationship -between" 
the basic skills and the world of work, and become more enlightened \ 
about career opportunities and direction. 

■Alternative Education 

Alternative education programs for students have continued to 
gVow In number. Alternative education takes many forms: for example, 
gphOQls with ■ special themeR (the arts, sclaacei m«Qlc^ etc*)-, schools- — 
for highly motivated "^students, schools for the gifted, schools for 
underachlevers, schools focusing on the basics, and schools for 
disruptive and disaffected students. Among the characteristics 
tending to unite such schools are Informality of structure jand 
operation, a broad curriculum, a small enrollment, and some collective 
decisionmaking. Alternative schools are primarily a phenomenon of 
large school systems — they exist In 80 percent of the school 
districts serving 25,000 or more students — but alternative programs 
are also ' Increasingly evident In smaller systems. 



-MjttJrt-icultural-Educatdbon- ^ — * — ^ — — 

Multicultural education — teaching about cultural diversity and 
the dignity of all people, regardless of racial or ethnic origin — 
grows out of the desegregation and| bilingual education movements of ' 
the ^960's and 1970's. This emphasis on the contnrtbutlorr^ and value of 
each diverse culture to society Is' In contrast to the earlier notions 
of America as a melting pot. Multlculturjal education Is a natural 
outgrowth of the stress on equal Educational opportunity, human an4. 
civil rights, and the effects thd actions of other nations are having 
on American life. This latter phenomenon has tended to broaden the 
outlook of multicultural education to' look beyond^ our. shores to a more 
global perspective. 

Consumer Education > 

Advocates of consumer education maintain that It Is essential to 
an; enlightened citizenry. Related to the basic skills In that It. 
focuses on some baste life skills (and thus has received some atten- 
tion In minimum-competency legislation) consumer^^^i^fatlon attempts 
to develop Intelligent consumers of products anSservlces. It treats 
such elementary, but Important matters, as balancing a checkbook "and 
comparative shopping jto such complex' "matters as knowing one*s legal 
rights and responsibilities. ^ ) 
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Objections to Books and School Programs 



Different advdcacy groups, critical of school programs and of 
books they co^nslder not to be consistent with their beliefs have 
become .Increasingly vocal In recent years. In many States there has 
been controversy over. the teaching of evolution, use of books con- 
taining -objectionable language or references to sex, and other matters 
said to reflect "secular humanism*' In schools. As aj result, educators 
are becomng Increasingly cautious about" the materials they select. 

General Education ' ^ * 

Educators and citizens are becoming concerned about the proli- 
feration of courses and the fragmentation of course content that 
occurred In the 1960*s and 1970 *s, with reduction of graduation 
requirements, attempts to make schooling relevant to restless 

QtudcRto, and -e fforts to^ re s pond t o s ocial prob le m s s ach-ag— the 

endangered 'environment. Many schools now appear to l^ck a clear 
definition of the knowledge and skills needed by all students. 

Several major studies are underway which may result in a new 
definition of general education at the high school level. For 
example, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
has established a network of 17 high schools in 14 States. The 
schools will work together for' the next several years to*inodlfy the 
secondary curriculum to meet the needs of students in the changing 
society. ' 



Other Trends y 

• r ■ N • 

At the present time^ there is a regression from large-scale^ cur- 
riculum development ^funded by the Federal Government, primarily 
because of concern ^bout Federal intervention and because its Impact 
is in doubt. More support Is now beiiig given to local adapt^ation and 
use of existing curriculum materials. Two Federal programs new in the 
1970*s — the. National Diffusion Program and the Teacher Centers 
Program — follow this approach. 

ThQ National Diffusion Pii^ogram . — Established in 1974, this 
program promotes the widespread adoptipn of exemplary programs and 
practices through three mala mechanisms. 

o The Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP), which screens ' 
programs and practices for possible dissemination. 

o Programs That Work , a widely disseminated resource book of I 
JDRP-approved programs and practices. 

^o The National Diffusion Network^ which provides technical 
^ assistance, trainings and 'materials to* groups adopting 
JDRP-approved programs and practices. 
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The Teacher Centers Program . — Teacher centers* are t/pically 
local resource/work centers where teachers can be assisted with every 

classroom problems. Federally funded teacher centers are 
expressly intended to be places where teachers, may "develop and pro- 
duce curricula designed to meet the educational needs of the persons 
in the community area," as well as places where teachers may receive 
training. Teacher centers funded by* other sources — State and local 
governments and private agencies ~ also are conceived as places for 
curriculum development. In most centers, however, the emphasis thus 
far appears to be on the training function. 

The teacher center program illustrates the interdependence of 
various levels of influence on curriculum and training. Some teacher 
centers receive their ma jor. funds from the Federal Government, their 
direction from the local coiflmunity, and technical assistance from the 
State. Others obtain funds from many sources while retaining their 



TEACHER EDUCATION 



Preservice Education y 

Two essentials describe trend's in preservice education over the 
past decade. The firjst is knowledge production, the -acquisition 
through research of greater wisdom about teaching., The second is the 
development and implementation of that new knowledge in an 
^perat±tmai7"onsite sltuatioh^ 

( 

Knowledge Product ion^ ~ This essential foc^es on five general 
concerns. First is^training itself. As a resu^ of over 200 studies, 
it is now possible to prepare prospective teachers so that they can 
call upon a wide variety of strategies to deal with diverse situations 
and environments; Materials have been generated to support the posi- 
tion that teacher-training institutions can provide candidates with 
greater flexibility in their teaching styles. 

Second, the past decade has -seen considerable development — but 
modest research ~ of materials dealing with multicultural and 
bilingual education. . ' - 

Third, wherever possible, efforts are/being made to relate 
training to situations in schools which ^are part of a broader school 
improvement effort. It does appear that this kind 6f training, power- 
ful because it' is reality-baf ed, may deter subsequent alienation by 
young teachers from chiMren. H renewed interest in the internship as 
a prerequisite for entry into the profession is a significant part of 
such training. 

Fourth, the population from which candidates for teacliing are 
drawn has become more limited. Some of this results from the 
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disadvantage which education suffers in competing \v4th higjier . pSying 
professions. At the same time, the opening of other careers ^to women* v 
has removed education's near-monopoly upon that large share of the' 
labor force. While other prcPEessions have gained, education — and 
particularly classroom teaching — has no^. To cope with this phenom- 
enon teacher educators have found it necessary to experiment with new 
content and methods of training, 
• > 

Fifth, innovations in teacher training at the university level 
remain minimal. The barriers to significant institutional and/or 
technological change \\ave been eased only slightly. The past few J.i 
years of inflation, decreasing budgets, fewer teaching positions, ^and 1/ 
public apathy about teaching have contributed to institutions of 
higher education placing less resources in teacher education. 

Development and Implementation , — The general application of 
knowledge has bee n the ^baale em p ha s i s in spe cific - a nd lar -ge^y^ 



federally funded programs. Teacher Corps has been the major Federal 
program having preservice teacher education as one of its focuses. 

First, materials \developed in the programs for multicultural, 
bilingual, special, migrant, and correctional education are alsc^ing 
used in many preservice programs. Most of these were prepared in 
response to immediate concerns of teachers in the classrooms. They ' 
are now being used an an integral p*rt of p^grams for prospective 
teachers,, 

^Second",~imlvBr¥rt^ and cdllegesTiave Accepted ~Che~ vilue "of ~ 
sharing ownership in their teacher-education programs with others. 
This sharing particularly includes the school districts that even- 
tually become employers of the graduates^ It also includes members of 
the im^diate community, the' organized profession, and the State 
agency. This is an important decision — 'the involvement of the prac- 
titioner in policy — for a college of education to undertake, At^he 
Federal level,, Teacher Corps has been the foremost advocate of the 
ad^^tages of ^(enlarging such collaboration to all those who have an 
important stake in teacher education at aif- levels, including 
preservice, ^ ^ , 

\ ' • 

Third, teai^hers are acquiring much^ greater experience an4 * 

training in the process of socialization into the community and its 
schools and ever^ beginning teacher's experience includes th^s type 
of training,^ The^ Jfational Inst;itut«-'of Education (Ni&) has^suppqrted— 
considerable research on this tgpic and both the schools and the 
college^ have become increasingly aware of its importance to* the suc- 
cess of a teacher. The current interest in the internship is also 
refleicted here. 

Fourth, preservice programs are devoting more of their pedagogi- 
cal studies to the integration of research and practice. The- role of 
the teacher as" a producer, consumer, or supporter of research is 

«*, , ' ' * — - 
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beginning to receive. ujore attention by 4:he teacher*8_L union. This 
attention does/ however ^ follow 'upon some strong experiences which 
have been supported at the Federal level. ^ . 

Fifth, higher education seems to:be more sensitive' to the 
training of leadership and faculty personnel.. Institutions now 
, recognize this training as a vital element of a teacher-education 
program; and, 6f course, the continuing, efforts to integrate preaer- 
vice and\ inservice programs demand this type of training. '^--^ - 

Inservice Educatiog * 

^ Two trends have particular significance for Ynsetvice education. 
The first is the increasing demand by the teaching" profession for 
greater decisioiunaking prerogatives in imp'rovifag ^Inservice education 
and professional development programs. This is most'^evident in the 
hAJiii:_K«-f r^ij>r.^^r ^ *"^ e; rolc of the "teache r s ^ ^ uuloii ±u the 
governancecof teacher ceniters. However, 'the profession's respon- 
sibility to determine staff development needs of ♦ a-„f acuity versus the 
public's responsibility, through the governing authority, to make that 
determination is still an issue fbr debate. . 

\ 

The other Jirend is the. declining turuovet rate of teachers in 
schools* today and the resulting stability in the profession. /This 
trend tu€6s attention to the iipportance of inservice eHucatiori- as a 
vehicle to provide a flow of new or different teaching- ideas and 
methods into a school. In the past, a constant and large influx of 
-irew- pe-opl'e^^nto~a'^facT^ty" each year often~fieTpea"*to" prevent staff 
parochialism. The decline in the turnover, rate is^'of course, the 
result of a decline in public school enrollmentr* dwindling resources , 
necessitating larger pupil/teacher ratios, and .diminishinl job oppor- 
tunities for teachers in the private sector*. ^ile__the relative 
decline in teachers* salary levels and the less-than-adequate working 
conditiohs continue to contribute to the turnover rate, the trend 
toward a nK>re stable, experienced, and career-orienrbe^roup remains. 

Thus, school faculties are more stable rather than transient;, 
experienced rather than inexperienced; and mat^ire rather than 
youthful. Such a transition has made It necessaryland rewarding to 
support staff development programs w^ich recognize" this shift in ^ ; 
tenure, experience, and maturity. This ^trend, of fiourse, must be 
coupled with the deBland by teachers* unions for 'a greater voice in 
designing and conducting inservice programs. * 



.The inservice programs which are being developed tend to be 
directed toward the immediate classroom concerns of the Individual 
teacher; the indivldiial's personal or professional goals f the regula- 
tory requirements of the licensing agency; and the staff development 
concerns of the school agency in which the teacher is employed. The 
programs wi^ich seem to be of the greatest- concern _and debate focus "oiPT 
the inmiediate classroom needs of the teacher and center on the needs 

) ' - . 
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of an entire school staffs The Issues are concerned with the design 
and evaluation of those activities as well as cost, governance, 
substance, and scheduling. • * . 



Greater interest and activity in inservice education have been 
generated over the last 5 years than in the past as demonstrated by 
the publication ^ more literature, more involvement by State 
agencies, and the convening of more conferences^ and meetings. 
However, there has been little significant research and evaluation, 
little money allocated by local agencies, and few programs which are 
not short-term activities addressed to the specific needs of tbe indi- 
vidual practitioner. Few programs address the needs of an entire 
faculty. The question a^ to whether inservice education is an Imporr 
tant and integral part of the teacher*s rolfe within the classroom^ or 
is merely an adjunct to the tasks associated with that role has not 
been resolved. Is staff development an ..integral part of professional 



-i) rac ti oo?^ This i oc u e r e ffl atos-^Han^-lapo^-^a t— ene-^fot— the— tea-Ghex-s— as — — 
well as for their administrators and governing boards. 

Opportunities .for formal professional work — either for^ personal 
growth or to meet statutory or. regulatory. requirements — are still 



the most utilized forms of profelsional development and are most lEre^jj^ 
quently available through and governed by universities. That is, th^R 
academic and professional bases for development are found in the for- 
mal courses for credit and in the requirement for an advanced degte^ 
offered by a university. In many instances these courses may also 
satisfy the requirement leading to the acquisition or maintenance of ^ 
the certificate or license to teach. • — • ~ _ ^ ^ 




.. ... 
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7. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH , 

The Federal ^(^rnment continues to'' provide the greatl^^pprtion 
of funds for educational research- and development in the United 
States. The major agency fot this is thd Department of Education. 
Creation of the first national-level' Dep^tment of Education In 1980 
gaye rise tc^' some changes in the organization and* structure of Federal 
educational research support activities. The Department of Education 
Organization Act states that^one of the primary purposes of the new 
DepartmAt of Education is "to promote improvements in the quality and 
usefulness of education, through^ federally supported research^ * 
evaluati-on, and sharing* of information." To this end,^the Congtesa 
created the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI). 
The Assistant Secretary for Educational Research^ and Improvement 

-superv ises educational research and statistical a cti v it ies and ^^ ^ 

dissemination of research-based information for~policymakers, 
teachers, school administrators, and other u?ers. 

The operatipns of OERI are guided by five major priorities that 
shape the programmatic activities of the office., 

(1) Approve tiie quality of ^instructio^ and learning pf basic 

skills, including skills required for coping with, a changing 
and more complex* economy and society; 



(ly^ Improve the quality of instruction and learning related 
scienceyand mathematics, including the public's under- 
standing of technical issues; 

(3) ^ Demonstrate ways ^of. making better, use of alternative educl- 
' . tional delivery systems 'and nbre effective use of availabllf 

technologies and telecommunications' facilities;; 

(4) Encourarge^and provide ijicentives for schools and colleges to 
implement locally^ directed /institutional changes — reforms- 

H^hich meat the needs of changing , student enrollments; and 

' • "/ 

^ , (5) Improve the quality of ^instruction and leamin^-^ln inter- 

, cultural affairs through /linguistic, humanistid , ^d mul^ti- 
cultural studies. 

> i^ithin OERI the NatlonaMnstitiite of Education (NIE) is the 
principal agency supporting and tfondudting educational research* The 
->y!\xvA for V the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, and offices fot^- 
/Imerly in the Office of Educat-iori concerned with bilingual education, 
education for the. handicapped, ^vocational education, and international 
education, also fund research activities. 



NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 



The National Institute of Education (NIE) was established by the 
• Congress in,, 197a. Its purpose is to advance the frontiers of ^ 
knowledge about thej process of teaching and learning and about all 
aspects of the/ edu^tional system. 

The legislatkoa^creating NIE directed the Institute's attentioja...^^ 
to the following jfiational needs: ' .0 



impribving 
including 



student achievement in the basic educational sKiUs, 
reading and mathematics; 



overcoming problems of finance, productivity, and management 
in/ educational institutions; 



iiprovtog--the--«bt3ity=of=scho<>is~^^ 



r 



7ies to provide equal educational opportunities for students 
>f limited English-speaking ability, women, and students who 
ire socially, economically, or educationally disadvantaged; 

preparing youth and ^^dults for entering and progressing in 
careers; 

overcoming the special problems of nontraditional students, 
including the older student (with special consideration for 
students over age A5) and the part-time student; 

J 

encauraging the study of languages and cultures and addressing 
both national and international education concerns; and 

improving dissemination of the^^results of, and knowledge 
gained from*, educational research and development, including 
assistance to educational agencies and institutions in the 

/application of such results and knowledge. 

/ - * " " 

stitute 'is also directed to give attention to the needs of early 
scents and the scHbols which serve them. ^^^^^ — ^ ^ 



The In: 
/adoles 

NIE h^s organized'^its work airoun^ tVree broad areas: 
and Learning (T&L), Educational Policy and Org'an^^ation^ (EEP)/ and 
/^Dissemination and Improveiffent of Practice .(DIP). / 



Telfehlrig 



• Teaching and Learnlro . — The T&L program supports research- on--^- 
literacy, tfte natu1^:^of food te'achlng, how children' and adults learn, 
^how to nle»sure*what is learned, and how to imp^rove^ the substance of 
^ whft is taught. The program%ls concerned, with education at all 

levels — presph/lal* thtough adulthood — in boths formal and informal 
settings* . 



ffllthin this program, the ^earning jand Development unit 'tnvesti- 
gates the development of learning and^tihinking skills and the "effects 
of social processes on learning. The fading and Language unit focu- 
ses .on the development of language and literacy and how they are 
affected by cultural, technical, and social factors. The Teaching and 
Instruction unit examines the art of teaching — teacher preparation, 
the teaching enviroiimerit, "and ne]j approacl:ies to instruction. The 
Education in the Home, Community, and at l^rk unit is concerned with 
out-of '-School learning and the relationshifJ^ among educational experi- 
ences in different settings. The Testing, Assessment_y and Evaluation 
unit supports projects concerned with assessiTig, describing, and ana- 
lyzing student achievement in instructional processes^ learning 
environments, and promising educational practices^ It seeks to pro- 
vide information about the effectiveness of these '-projects and the 
factors that coi\tribute to their outcomes. 

A ^ . 

-Ed uc a tio T ial Pot icy°and°Org ani -s a ti o n-5 — - — Th e ■ EPQ p rogram supports— 



research on issues, of education law, finance, organisation, 
management, and government as these issues arise in the context of 
policy and operations. * • . 

Within, the program, the Law and Public Management unit is con-, 
cemed with research' to improve the organization and ^ministration of 
the inter^oyermental system and to examine high-priority policy 
issues in education.^Thj^ Educational Finance unit focuses on issues 
related to the production, allocation, and expenditure^f education 
resources and on how school financing is, affected ^y economic and 
demogFaphicT^trendsT The Educational Organizations and 'Local 
Communities unit examines the governance, organization, and- management 
of schools, school systems, and institutions of higher education; tiie 
iJBlationshlp-l^tweeil these institutions and their community; and how 
6hey haVe integrated educational and social services. Of .particular 
i$OteresV are institutions serving the' urban and rural poor. 

Dis8(^fa»tiori-^nd Improvement bf Practice . — The DIP program 
seeks to>^sure,^that tfie results of educational research and develop-^ 
ment are made av'Stijlable in usable form to those who need them. To 
that^end, the progrkta^ supports researcIi^ad-^reglonal'~ct±s^mination 
activities designed to ^ncrease-th^ef f ective use of research and 
development rjesults^in^ii^pro^ing^educational practice.. 

The In^o rma't i on Refugee s' Imiltr suppor ts^na t iona 1 ancl State infor- 
mation servlb|a-and^pilot 'demonstrations of new communications 
techno lojggr^^/The Regional Program unit supports cooperative eff orts^ 
among Sxatje departments of education, school districts, universit^s^ 
regi^al^Tiaboratories, and other organizations to providy^, information ^ 
ai^^ technical assistance for school improvement. The Research 'and 

ucational' Practice unit seeks \to identify successful w^ys of com- 
municating-^nd using knowledge to-iinprgve education. The Minorities 
and Women* s Pj:y gram supports projects that increase the participation 



|n\8^^ 
riTy^rij' 



of minoritygroup members and women in educational research. 
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HoK NIE Functions \ * - 

The Institute's principal responsibility^ Is to support quality 
research on educational Issues and. to disseminate research. Studies 
Into the nature of huinafei^ l^rnfaig, the characteristics of -effective 
schools, and the assessment >of .achievement are among a broad range of* 
subject's covered by NIE. Mor% phan 90 percetit of NIE's funds support 
the research efforts oi liidlvldiials and Institutions throughout the 
Nation through more than 500 contracts arid ix^n:te\ varying from a few 
thousand dollars- to several million^ The Ins'l^ute Is aided fn Its 
researc^ throujgh Its suppq^rt* of the Institute ''for Research on 
Teaching, the Center for 'the Stud^.^of Reading, and the National Center 
for Research on BlllngXial Educatlori..- 

\ \ ' 

Nine Research and Development Centers, located at\ universities, 
focus on evaluation and teacher education, educational 'finance and 

-y>vernan<:er-the-soc lBr " organi z atlon sxrhcrolsy att d re g ^c t ing — ~ — 

comprehension, and bring together scholars from different disciplines'- 
for comprehensive programs of research. ' NIE also fund6 the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress which monitors the language, 
mathematical, and writing skills' of young Americans and periodically 
publishes updates on the status of basic learning in the Nation's 
»schools. ^ ' 

Through dlssemlnatlori, NIE makes accesslbi)6»^ to educat^ors and to 
the public the Info.rmatlon generated through Its risearch^as -w^ll-as 
that of other scholars and practitioners. The Institute accomplishes 
this through many avenues of communication. -For example r 

o The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) has some. 
200,000 research^ document* available on microfiche, with 10 
million users annually libraries, schools of education, 
individuals — in America and in other countries. Sixteen 
ERIC clearinghouses, each for a specific area (i.e., 
Handlcappe4 and Gifted Children, Rural Education and Small 
Sc?hoolsj Urban E^catlon), screen,, abstract, catalog, and 
index research^ information -and publish synthefses and annotated 
bibliographies. * ^ . 

- '. ^ 

o> Direct assistance to the schools la provided in part by eight 
Regional Educational Laboratories. These labbratorles , with 
N]JE support, 'also provide information to and 'technically 
assist State and local rttucatlon agencies on^roblems ojf great 
Importance to the regions they serve. 

^ o The 13-part television series called !*Freestyle" is 

transmitted nationwide to homes and .achools aad is designed to 
educate 9- to 12-year-olds on sex roles, careers, lifestyles, 
handicaps, and ethnlt backgrounds. Actional public radio - 
broadcast series, "Options in Education/* Is devoted to the' 
Independent 4i8cusslon of education Issues. 

• ■■ - -if,'- * - ; • ■ 

■ ^ -1 - ■ ■ • - 



• o Books and pamphlets ~ such -as Plain Talk About School 

Finance j Research Within Reach ; xA ResearchrjGuided Response to 
* Concerns of Reading Educators ; and Declinirig Enrollments : The 
^ Challenge , of the Coming Decade — make research available to 

multiple audiences* 

Public Informat ion Role 

- Th^ Institute responds to urgent public needs with congres- 
sionally mandated studies that inform educational policymakers or. . 
determine the nature and extent of a critical social or educational 
problem: " ' - . ^ 

o The Compensatory Education Study, completed in 1978, S^amined 
the administration and effects of Title I programs that pro- 
^ ^ided supplemental funds to State and local schoql districts 
^ ensure (equal opportunity for all children. The Safe School 

•Study is^a basic reference for those seeking to understand ^the 
problems of violence and vandalism in schools, 

. o Other congressionally mandated studies'' examine the quality and 
effectiveness of vocational education programs %is well as con- 
^ sumer and homemaking education programs. The School Finance 
^, Project, a mandated Department study housed at NIE, is exa- 
. mining the Federal role in financing elementary ^nd secondary 
education, both public and private, over the next decade. The 
results in each case are expected to inform the U.S. Congress 
about natipnal education policy. 

NIE ^Iso provides the public with reliable, easily understood 
information on a range of educational issues. ^The Institute 
accomplishes this ,thrQugh conferences and public forums'". F^r example f 

' o The 1978 National .Conference on Achievement Testing and Basic 
Skills was the first national forum for the discussion pf new 
issued in testing. The Conference not only brought educators 
up-to-date^ but also gave new emphasis to r^earch and tech- 
nical assistance that would- render tgsts mor^ useful to 
teachers and more understandable to parents and other 
citizens. 



A major project in progress will clarify arguments about 
Minimum Competency Testing; a program that harf' already been 
adopted by 38 Stated! and local school districts in response to 
citizens* demands for assurances that students coming out of 
school Villhave mastered basic skills. NIE sponsored a 
'^Clarification Hearing" where both sides of this controversial 
issue were presented. Videotapes will be made .available to 
the Nation's legislators and citizen^ who can profit from 
^having access to the best informatioii and experience upon 
which to* base their decisions. The '^Hearings" are.scheduled 
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to appear on public ^television before the end of 1981. NIE 
will assess how well ^is approach serves the iioportant public 
analysis function, ,and may use it in the future to explore 
other controversial, high interest issues such as bilitiigual 
educatiori. \ * . 

As. it looks toward the future^ NIE is beginning to devote a great 
deal of attention to the us6 of electronic technology in the learning 
process. The Institute expects to participate in developing the means 
by which this technology can be used for educational purposes. 

« 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

The Bilingual Education program, autjiorized under^Title VII of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, is administered by the 
Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA). 
Its purpose is to help school districts- develop or strengthen their 
capacity to provide equal educational opportunities for children with 
limited English-language proficiency. OBEMLA provides assistance for 
a variety of activitie¥: developing programs of bilingual education 
at the elementary and secondary levels^ training teachers, 
administrators, and other bilingual educaton personnel; developing 
curriculum materials; and promoting technical assistance centers and 
operating the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education. 

Effective coordination o'f federally funded research in bilingual 
education began in 1978. A Research Coordinating dommittee for 
Bilingual Education was established to review, coordinat/e, and direct 
the bilingual education research activities of the new Department? 
(other than those assigned to the National Insti^tute of Education). 
The agencies represented on the Commit^e include OBEMLA, the National 
Institute oi Education, the Office of P^gram Evaluation, the Office 
of •Planning and Budget, and the National Venter 'for Education 
Statistics. 

Approximately SO^ongoing studies are being monitored by the 
variotis agencies, lliey fall into three categories; e.g., assessment 
of national needs for bilingual education; improvement of the effec* 
tiveriess of .services, to students; and improvement in Title VII program 
management and operation. ^ ^ 

One study is designed to determine the extent of bilingual 
education services available to childjren of limited English-language 
proficiency; others are intended to determin^e criteria for the iden- 
tification of such children, and to determine when children may 
receive instruction in English" fn most subjects. Another is to 
investj-gate teacher^training programs, while anothex:^stud^ has been 
launched to develop evaluation and data gathering models for the basic 
skills programs. The research further includes studies to develop 
instructional pattierns for bilingual education and to investigate 




parental involvement in bilingual education* programs. Together the 
studies are jtlesigned to investigate the dynamics of bilingual educa- 
tion by focusing on the community,^ school, classroom, teacher, and 
student leve^ls. All are designed to yield an exhaustive picture of 
bilingual education practices and outcomes, and to provide information 
that will i)e applicable to most teaching and learning situations. 

PQSTSECONDAjRY EDUCATION 

Foreign Language and International Education \ 

Under the research authority (Section 605) of Title Vrirf the 
Higher' Education Act of 1965, as amended, which replaced, inu980, the 
former Title VI of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, the ' • - 
Department of Education supports studies^ surveys, and the preparation 
of specialized iristructionSj. materials to improve and strengthen 
traiirtng ift modern foreign languages and area studies, particularly 
wjLth regard to the world outside Western Europe. 

Projects funded in recent years include: the bienni^ surveys of 
^foreign language enrollments in the secondary schools, colleges, ^nd 
. universities; a survey of the state-of-the-art of Chinese studies in 
American educational institutions; comprehensive bibliographies of 
audiovisual materials for African studies on All educational levels; a 
study of the effect^ foreign language study in high school on the - 
students' verbal ability; research and workshops on foreign language 
proficiency testing, including the development of a common. metrics for * • 

language proficiency; a 3-year curriculum for Modern Standard Hindi; a 
guide to the study pf the non-Russian peoples of the USSR} .and * ' 
scholars' guides to resources in the^ Washington^ D.c', area for South ' 
Asia and Southeast Asia studies ? Specialized instructional materials 
were developed for teaching a variety of non-Western languages 
including Modern Standard and colloquial Egyptian Arabic., Armenian, 
Chioese, Czech, Indonesian^ Kanuri, Malayalam, Marathi, Persian, 
^Somali and, Turkish. * . - 

Continued attention to the intercultural dimensions of foreign 
language and area studies led to the development of a Colombia- 
American Communication Lexicon and a Handbook' on Nonverbal * 
Communication in B.raz'il, designed for .teachers of Portuguese. 

Fund for the Improvement of Post secondary Education 

During the past 2 years, the Fedferal Government Has continued its « - * j 
interest in increasing access to higher education for minority and ^ 
disadvantaged students. This goal is accomplished largely through 
^ direct grafts and loans to qualifying students. The Fund f^r the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education,, a grant program within the 
Department pf Education with a budget of $13.5 million, represents one 
type of Federal strategy to enhance the quality of education programs 
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and encourage Innovative responises to the learning needs of an 
increasingly diverse group of postsecondary students. The Fund's 
principal approach to improvement of postsecondary education policy 
and practices is' to attract ana fund projects designed and carried out 
by educational practitioners \»iic^ show promise of achieving "learner 
centered" change locally, and attracting a broad audience as well. 
The Fund's current priorities remain comntftted to increasing the ' 

access and retention of new' sttideuts /fn^ post secondary education % — 

maintaining diversity, and stimulating^ -thought "^and action in regard to 
new pedagogies and configurations of skills and knowledge. 

i" 

Quality Programs for All Postsecondary Learners . Most institu- 
tions are enrolling more minority students, tmemployed youth, elderly 
persons, women, and part-time students each* year. Although postsecon- 
dary education has ^V«dH3fcyond the point of simpiy opening the door, 
the full participation of all enrolled students has not yet been 
^realized. Early Fund projects supported institutions to "a*dd on" spe- 
cial services (counseling, basic skills, precollege courses). Today, 
too many of th^^e programs remain at the periphery of traditional 
institutions. A current Fund priority is to support assessment of the 
quality of these programs and their integration into the established 
curriculum and operating budget. ^ 

Full-Time Worker As Learner . — In. the pdst few years, the Fund 
has increased its support of programs for full -fiT ^ P L rnrVers w ho pre- 
viously cou^ld-not-fulf ill .their educational aspirations. While these 
projects frequently require complex agreements between unions, 
employers, and postsecondary institutions, their results are 
promisingj*^ The workplace itself has been used as the setting fcfr 
effective educational counseling and information. Unions have spon- 
sored instructional programs that incorporate the perspective of the ^ 
workers, and some institutions have met the needs of workers through 
weeken^d colleges and credit for work-related learning. An interesting 
'•new grant to the Industrial Cooperative Association develops a program 
to train workers to manage their co-ops more effectively. 

New Modes and Content for, Teaching and Learning . — The Fund 
currently supports various projects which explicitly give the learner 
a larger role in designing the educational experience .and that he or 
she build the capacity to act, not solely to know.* Promising projects 
have used apprenticeships and internships to ground theory in 
-practice, and to provide academic credit arid information about educa- 
tional resources to the many adults who pursue individual learning 
projects independent of institutions. The Fund has also sought pro- 
jects which use interacti^ve technologies, thus suggesting to the field 
that the user of electronic meSia need not be passive and isolated. A 
new project at Brigham Young University, for example, will permit 
students to respond in § foreign language to a situation viewed on a 
videoscreen. - ^ 



A second Fund priority has been to stimulate the development and 
refinement of interdisciplinary studies such ^s black studies, women 
studies, and environmental studies.. Beyond curriculum enrichment, 
these projects often affect the environment for learning by intro- 
ducing. the_ perspettive, ot those out of the mainstream, encouraging 
experimental pedagogies, and ej^amining employment and other practices 
within postsecondary institutions. One current and promising project 
being carried out by the Organization of American Historians integra- 
tes thd history of women into the standard freshman survey of Aiaerican 
and Western civilizations. Of another order, in a new grant Earlfiam ' 
College of Indiana* will create a Senior Year Studies program to help 
students synthesize their liberal education experience and make the.^ 
transition from study to work. - . 

. New "Research" Priorities . — The Fund has •begun to support pro- 
jects which emphasize graduate and professional education for women 
and minorities. While thete has been maifked pi^ogress in increasing 
the number of minorities and. women in undergraduate- education, 
progress at the graduajte ^nd professional training levels has been 
less impressive. In business, law, medicine, engineering, government 
sierviCe, and even education,'* women and minorities still .face some 
discriminatory practices. Blacks constitute. only 3.2 percent of all. 
lawyers and judges; there are fewer than 190 Native American 
physicians; Hlspanics make up only 2.3 percent of engineers, and in 
postsecondary education the number of wojnen faculty actually declined 
between 1974 and 1977. The Fund ho'pes-to attract proposals which 
demonstrate that colleges and universities can make meaningful commit- 
ments to prepare women and minorities for academic and professional 
eml>lo)nnent . Strategies might include long-term educational projects* 
starting as early as junior high school, curricular changes within 
graduate institutions, attempts to reform admissions procedures, and 
support services. 

Resources and Incentives for Postsecondary Improvement . — 
Economic constraint of the last several years has increased pressure 
on the postsecondary enterprise itself. Against a backdrop of tight- 
ened budgets and increasi^ng rigidity, the Fund seeks to strengthen 
those factors which enable and- reward improved learning. Therefore, 
the Fund considers the external context of education — licensing, 
accreditation. State funding foijraulas, and the like — to assist such 
regulatory functions to be more responsive to. institutional needs. 
The Fund seeks as well to improve the» climate within institution^, 
especially in regard to faculty morale. Specific projects migjrc focus • 
on tenure, unionization, career mobility, and faculty work 
satisfaction. Finally, the Fund seelqs to improve the management of 
higher educ^ation, espe<>ially in ways -that^ affect student learning. 
Such projects might reform the administration of financial aid, 
increase the number of course offerings through consortial 
arrangements^ or make more cost-effective use of facilities. 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 

\ 

Research relating to the education K>f handicapped children can be 
traced to a variety of .sodrces. Historically/ independent (unfunded), 
individual investigator research accounted for 'the greatest . contribu- 
tion to knowledge related to the education of handicapped children. 
Research and development activities of a scope beyond the resources of 

' ^ individual researchers and institujtions have been supported by State 
ani local, education funds, a number of-' Federal support programs', and a 
wide variety of foundations -and professional organizations. Support' 

^'^from the Department of Education and its predecessor, the^ Of f ice of 
Education, has been a significant influence in the field of special 
«du||gion research in recent years. 



These support aptivities are directed at developing new 

knowledge, methods, and materials which will facilitate the'- broader 

efforts of the Department and the Nation's 'schools in fulfilling their 
commitment to the handicapped. 

The basic objectives of this support are to: 

(1) Identify, research; and demonstrate Isolutions to problems 

that are related to the education of handicapped children; * x 

(2) Develop, and disseminate innovative. support systems and 
techniques to ipiprove the performance of handicapped 

"children and^or teachers and other practitioners serving 
tlie handicapped; and ' - * **' 

(3) Create mechanisms that will produce the broadest possible 
diffusion, utilization, and implementation of the products 
of research and development. 

. * / « * 

The passage of The ,Educat,ion for All Handicapped Act (Public Law 
9^4-142) in I975^expan^ed the research and deyeiopmgnt needs of the ' 
professional community.^. The Department's Office of Special Education. r< 
was strongly committed to successful implementation of P.L. 94-142, 
and to the identif icatidn and resolution of educational problems which 
arose within §tate and local education agencies during the implemen- 
tation of the Act. I ^ ' 

Of 120 research projects ongoing as of October 1,, 1980, -42 dealt 
with issues specifically related to P.L. 94-142; 17 with Least 
Restrictive. Environment; 11 with related services; 5 with^parent 
involvement; 3 with discriminatory assessment;' 2 with Individual 
. Education Plans; and 5 with P.L. 94-142 in ge^e'ral. *An' additional 21 
. projects dealt with education of severely and profoundly handicapped 
children, an area which was given considerable impetus by P.L. 94-142. 

Recent products of particular relevance include: management 
information systems for State and local education agencies, several 
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reports of the effects of teacher and peer attitudes on less restric- 
tive placements, and a general report on* State-level implementation 
problems and progress • ^ 



\ 



^ VOCATIONAL AND V)ULT EDUCATION ^ , ^ ' 

\ 

When the Congress passed the Education Amendments of 1976 and 
modified the vocational education research and development prograA, it 
mandated the est^ablishment of "Programs of* National Significance." 
The Programs of National Significance have three components — the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education, the Curriculum 
Coordination Center, and discretionary projects. The programs employ 
a variety of strategies — including demonstrations, development, and 
dissemination ~ to help ensure that quality practices are identified, 
developed, and applied throughout the United Stated. 

Following the passage of the 1976 legislation, a National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education was established 1^ 1978 at Ohio 
State University with funds from the Office of ^Education. Its goals 
are to: . ,^ J « 

1. " conduct applied research and development Activities; 

, 2. provide leadership development activities for State and 
local leaders ; ' / 

/" 

3. disseminate the results of vocat^lonal education research and 
developjnent;; _ ' , ' 

* • 

<• 4» maintain a clearinghouse on research and development * 

projects supported by the States and the U.S. Depar^tment of 
Education; 

5. generate national planning and policy development 
information; and ^ 

6. provide technical assistance to State, lo^cal, and other 
public agencies in developing methods for evaluating voca- 
tional education programs. ^ " 

Six regional Curriculunr Coordination Centers established under 
the 1976 amendments Work in interstate ^dissemination of curriculum and 
instructional materials among the States within their geographic 
areas. These Centers have formed a National Curriculum Cooi^dination 
Hetwork to facilitate interstate curriculum dissemination. . 

The third component of the legislatively mandated "Programs of 
National Significance" covers discretionary funded projects t^irgeted 
on problems of ^tipnal .concern. These programs have addressed the ^ 
problems of the disadvantaged, minorities, and the handi^capped through 
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the following projects: Development of Model Methods of 
Administration for the Office for Civil Rights Guidelines for 
Vocational Education; Strategies for Assessing Bilingual Vocational 
Training Progrags; Basic Skill Development- Through Vocational 
Education; Vocational Education Personnel Development in tl\e Pacific 
Basin; Youth Employment program' for Out-of-School Youth; Effective 
Mechanisms. for-Facilitating Coordination of Vocational Education , 
^Programs With Youth Employment and- Demonstration Projects Act; and 
Bilingual Vocational Education 'Instructor Competencies. 



' The Programs -of National Significance also addressed sex equity 
through the following projects: Credentialing Women's Life 
Experiences; Project Acces§; Development of an Outreach Program To 
Attract Women into Male-Intensive Vocational Education Programs; 
Identification and 'Development of Procedures for Displaced Homemakers; 
and Development of a Support Service System for Sex Equity Services in 
- Vocational Education. \ 

One proj'ect with national potential is the Development of 
Competency Measures for Vocational Education whi,ch is developing, 

' validating, and disseminating competency tests for use in assessing 
student competencies, in improving vocational instructional programs, 
and in assisting employers to- determine the competencies of prospec- 

. tive employees. 

In addition, instructional modules are",' being developed to infuse 
^ Energy Use and Conservation Materials, Health and_ Safety Materials^ 
vand Entreprenueral Skills into all of the seven vocational instruction 
afeas. i Dental and medical paraprof essional curriculunfs developed by 
the^litdry are also being adapted for vocational education use. 

- The methods, practices, strategies, and products developed by 
these V projects are spfecifically designed to improve the quality of 
instruction and ^administration of vocational ' education so that stu- 
dents are better -pr&pared when entering the job market or proceeding 
to the next educational level ' required before job entry. Each proj^t 
has a dissemination plan which attempts to assure that vocational 
educators throughout the country are ke^pt^ informed of the progress and- 
the outcomes of the pr6ject. * . 

• " » . •■ ' 

The Federal Government works closely with each of the 57' States 
and Territories to improve vocational education programs. At the 
State level, the State Research Coordinating Unit (RCU) administers 
program improvement, activities. ' In fiscal year, 1980 Federal funds 
were used for approximately. 800 .research, exemplary, and curriculum 
development projecti^^nis nationally integrated system provides the 
for States and Territsriea tfo work with the Federal 



Government to maintain and improve th^q'iSality of their vocational 
education programs. • , 
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INTRODUCTION * ^ ' 

The link between education and the world o^rwork has been a ' 
special concern of the education and 'business communities in the 
United. States' for many years. Traditionally, educational institutions 
have been trying to resolve how they can best pr^are youth and adults 
for entering inta a' rapidly changing work worl^d, ' The^-relation of suc- 
cess in the jobn^ket to educational attainment i^ well established; 
Young people wR5 have dropped out of high school, along with high 
school graduates who have failed^to master the basic skills of reading 
and arithmetic, have the most difficult jjiime entering and staying ih 
the job market. . 

In recent years, rising unemployment, particularly among youth 
(ages 16-21), has aroused increasing concern. This along with other 
related social and-aconomic factors ~ i.e., increased poverty, higher 
welfare roles, increased crime, decreased productivity, and the like - 
has focused the attention of community leaders and businessmen^ as . 
well as that of educators, on the need for close cooperation between 
education and the world of work. Consequently, in addition to changes 
to improve school programs, these gr(>ups are cooperating to 'improjre 
collaboration between educational institutions and business and, 
industry. / /^''''^^ 

This report focuses on actions taken by the United States to 
strengthen and develop programs that will link education 'and work, 
offer youth career planning alernatives, >and increase employment 
opportunities. \t: gives an overview of tlfe role of. education, espe- 
cially vocational education, in^ helping both young people and adults 
discover and develop their full employment potential'. Also included v 
are a historical summary, a discussion of the organization and struc- 
ture of vocational education, and current statistics.. The report con- 
centrates on the period 1978 through 1980. 

. ' •» 

NATIONAL COMMITMENT TO EDUCATION AND 'WORK 

Since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, the U.S. 

Federal Government has played a significant role in helping youth and 

adults make the transition from school to paid employment. The 

Federal role expanded rapidlyXln the early I960*s when the U.S. 

Congress realized that without Mrect and substantial assistance many 

youth and adults would probably spend months or even years looking 

unsuccessfully for suitable, well-paying jobs. 

• • ^ • 

"Later, the need to alleviate poverty and^the hardships of severe 
unemployment prompted the Congress to pass several laws to promote 
interaction between education and work: e.g., the Area Redevelopment . 
Act; the Manpower .Development and Training Act with its Job ttorps. 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, and institutional job tr^i^ning; arid the • 



Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended In 1968 and *l976. In the 
early 1970*s, the Congress repealed the Manpower Development and • 
Training Act. In addition to these ijaajor Acts, the Congress passed 
various regional development measures, health personnel training 
legislation, and other laws^WSch either directly or igdirectly. sup- 
ported programs that encouraged people to -train for am find jobs in 
the labor force. ^ 
« » * 

' In addition to the schools, the Departments of Education, 
Commerce, Labor, and' Defense all share a concern and Interest in 
programs and laws which enable individuals to make decj.^lons about 
work, to make ajsmooth transition to it, 'Snd^ to make satlsf actorjf 
progress^ in d car^r^ Outside the public sector, business. Industry, 
, and labor are all concerned about the interaction of education and 
work. Coordination both within the public sector and between the 
public and private sectors to strengthen the link between education 
and work will be discussed in a later section of this report. 



LEGISLA^ CHANGES TO IMPROVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

A6 mentioned earlier^ the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 established 
the precedent of Federal assistance for secpndary education. It 
extended Federal- financial aid to States to support training in public 
secondary schools in agriculture, home economics^ ahd trades and 
industries, and to promote the preparation of teachers for these 
vocational subjects. Each State that accepted Federal support was 
required to designate a State board for. vocational education, submit a 
plan governing the expenditure of Federal funds, and match the Federal 
appropriation which was allotted on the basis of the Staters 
population. . ^ * . ^ ' 

. The Georger-Dean Act of 1936 added distributive education #nd 
authorized increased appropriations to meet the, growing need for voca- 
tional education. In .1946,^ Congress passed the tJeorge-Barden Act to ^ 
assist the Nation's public schools in making a contribution to post 
World War II recovery* 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 specified that Federal funds 
could be used for vocational programs for^l) thp^e, in secondary 
schools who are preparing to enter the labor market' or become 
homemakers; 2) youth whose academic, socioeconomic /or other handicaps 
had prevented them from succeeding in regular programs; 3) youth and 
adults who ^ have completed or left high school and ^who are preparing to 
enter the labor market; and 4) those who are unemployed or seeking to 
upgrade their job skills. j ^ - 



The 1968 Vocational Education Amendments reaffirmed the Na,tlon*s 
commitment to provide quality vocational education to a larger segment 
of American society. Uses of Federal funds were expanded to include 
programs and services for the .handicapped who cannot succeed in 
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regular classes and to thpse with l^mited-English-language-iffilities. 
Vocational guidance .and counseling became eligible for support' as well 
as vocational training through arrangements with gjrivate .institution^. 
To insure- that the needs of special groups were not overlooked, mini- 
' mum percentage expenditure levels wer§ 'established- for the academic > 
and socially disadvantaged ^ for the handicapped, and for programs for 
youth and. adults in postsecondary institutions. . , 

The Education Amendments of 1976, Public Law 94-482, became thf 
first major overhaul of the vocational legislation since 1968, This 
legislation changed funding and administratife arrangements. It 
included specific Help for_ women, persons wi.th limited English 
proficiency. Native Americans ,'" the handicapped, and thfe disadvantaged. 
It also charged the National Institute of Education (NIE) with under- 
taking a study of vocational education that would include, among other 
findings, information *i 1) the distribution of vocational education 
funds; 2) compliance . with applicable laws; 3) methods of assessing 
program quality and effectiveness; and 4). consumer and homemaking edu- 
cation-programs. ' 

fjATURE, SpOPE, AND STRUCTURE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Thus, legislation over the years has broadened tl>/, scope and 
improved the quality of vocational education which, through its many 
programs, services, and activicies, trains the Nation's youth for work 
while emphasizing equal access to training opportunities for males and 
females, the disadvantaged, the handicapped, and persons with 
limited-English-language proficiency. - Vocaj^iotrai education also 
retrains and upgrades adult workers to keep them abreast of the 
changing needs in business and industry, and Continues to contribute 
to^achieving national goals of -productivity and economic development. 



Thfe major go^l of vocational education programs is to increase 
the student's knowledge, and skills about a specific job, or occupa- 
tional field. Vocational education offers more than 400 instructional 
programs^at the secondary, posysecondary, or adult levels to increase 
a person's potential for emplo^ent or upgrade a person's skill in a 
current job. These programs 4re usually grouped under vocational 
education's seven traditional occupational headings: agriculture, 
marketing and distribution, health occupations, occupational home* 
economics, business" and of f ice -occupations, technical education, and ' 
trade and industrial education. 

O^er the years as the programs ^are reviewed and evaluated and new 
problems emerge, the administration **and the Congress propose nex* 
legislation to |.mprove the sttuctur^, administration, and' management 
of VQciational edxibation. 



> 



Relationship of Gene|:|tl and Vocational B^^^atlon 

General and vocational education philosophies have traditionally^ 
been separate entities in the United Stateay^ 'This is becauise of the 
different image that practitioners of each school have of/themselves 
and each other* General education, in the eaVlier grades, is the 
foundation for both vocational and general education In secondary and 
postsecondajy institutions. General education at the secondary level 
provides the basic skills and academic preparation required for post- 
secondary study. Vocational education, ^c«i the other hand, begins at 
the secondary level and continues Ijito the 2-year post secondary level. 

Certain programs logically continue from the secondary to the 
postsecondary level. These include office occupations, distributive 
education, health occupations, and other nontechnical programs. 
Technical education, because of the academic foundation required at 
the secondary^ level, generally begins with the 'postsecondary 
schooling. However, several special purpose high schools and large 
vocational/technical schools offer technical programs at the secondary 
level. Generally, a 2-year postsecondary ' program is required for 
minimal competencies in any of the physical sciences. A student^, may 
choose to terminate his technical education at this point if the post- 
secbndary program permits, and transfer credits to and contiye at a ^ 
4-year college or university. Thus, a logical progression between the 
subprofessional/and the professional technical occupations exists 
among institutions which offer technical programs,. 

Structure of Vocational Education 

At the State level, vocational education is under the jurisdic- 
tion of a State vocatioi^al education board. In many States, the State 
board of education also serves as the State vocational education 
board. In other States, the vocational education board and the State 
board of education have -overlapping membership. The State director of 
vocational educaticnk-^ten serves as the State executive officer in , 
charge of adminisp^^Jjag vbcational education'^programs. 

Delivery of (vocational programs an^ services varies at the local 
levels. ;ln the coagrehensive high school , vocational education 
programs ar^ offeredN^n conjunction with general education. Students 
spend a portion of each day in shop or laboratory classes, and the 
reimainder -of^the day in supportive classroom instruction at the same 
facility. ^A variant of this is the specialized vocational/technl''<fgr ^ 
high school which provides instruction in an pccupatipnal area comple- 
mented by the related subjects and general education required for a 
high school diploma. Typically, the student^ spends half the day in 
the shops and labs and half in related subjects. These institutioi;is 
have traditionally been more or less autonomous institutions serving 
several school districts and offering training in as many as 50 dif- 
ferent occupatl^ons. 
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The. area vocational center Is a centralized service center 
afccommodatlng students* from several feeder schools In a region'. The 
general procedure Is to bus students to the center for approximately 
half ?>a day, return them to their home schools,, and then bus another 
gifftup to the center for the remaining time. These centers gener^ily 
offer only the occupational skills 'and theory; the home Bchopl Is 
responsible for classroom Instruction In all general educiitlon and 
related subjects. ^ ^ \ ' 

Technical Institutes , or technical colleges, are the postsecon- 
da%y counterpart of specialized high schools where youtH and adults who 
have, completed or left high school are prepared for entrance into- 
^8j)eclflc"^ occupations. Activities and programs ^ire also offered for • 
adults who desire to upgrade and update their occupational skills. 
The community college is the postsecondary countert)art .of the compre- 
^ hensive high school. Vocationa,l-technieii and academic programs are 
offered and students can earn associate jdegrees. Other more specific 
programs are also frequently available at community colleges to meet 
short-term skill development, vocational, and remedial n^eds of 
specific segments ht the population. ^ 

^ . *'* 

Current Statistics f . ' 

Enrollment in vocational education at all levels totaled a record 
17,033,620 in fiscal year 1979 (the most recent data available through 
the Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) o5 the iJational Center for 
Education Statistics). Approxinflately 51 percent of these students 
were' female. ^ . 

Total expenditures have also increased from $2.7 billion in 1972 
t6 $6.5 billion in 197?. Federal expenditures increased from $466 
« million ip 1972 to $565 million in 1979. 

Although placement rates for fiscal year 1979 are not yet* ^ * 

availably, the 1978 rates are typical for >vocational education's 
performance. Of all tl)6se persons available for placement in 1978, 
. 66.4 percent were employed full-time in the field for which they had 
^ been' trained or in a closely related field*. Another 25.4 percent were 
employed in a field not related to their training, y>r were employed 
part time. In other^word^a full 91.8 pexfcent of those available for 
placement, obtained employment in 1978. 

Interaction of E ducation-and Work ' ^ - 

' 1 — 1 ' ' 

problems related to education arid work are probably beyond 
the capacity of education to solve*. Unemployment and low wages are 
twfe such problems. When economic conditions are poor, many people 
find themselves compelled to accept work below their o6mp§tency or c^n 
find no work. Other work problems basically outside/education's capa- 
bil^lyr to solve are related to the structure of • the labor meftket; to 
policiesand piractices regarding ^ecrui^ing, selection, and promotion; 
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to thi nature of tfee workplace itself; and to technological changes 
affecting 'the demand for certain skills. * * 

'HoVeyer, the consensus is that education can help people in the 
following ways: 

• • ' ' * * 

- increase people's awareness of the role of work in their lives 
and in the economy;. 

- inform people about the nature and requirements of different 
^ i occupations and the education and experience needed" to enter 

^ and progress^ in them; ^ ' ^ 

1 \ . t * * ' 

- QV^rcdme self-imposed limitations on career choice; 

#- impXove s.tudents* abilities to make good career decisions fand 
to develop career plans that will help them reach their occupa- 
tional goals; 

- teach the actual skills, abilities, and attitudes needed to 
enter and progress in carreers; 

- acquire certification in the skills and abilities obtained 
through formal' and nonformal learning experiences; 

- provide formal education as needed throughout one's lifetime; 
and 

* ^ r ' 

- provide needed information for lifelong career development. 

Ejiucation in general, and vocational" education in particular, can / 
do a better job .of helping people pursue their occupational choices. 
' What follows is a discussion of how interaction and coordination among 
a variety of programs and experiences contribute to job success'.' ^ 

* < 

U.S. EXI'ERIENCE IN LINKING '^EDUCAlf ON AND WORK 

In vocational education it has been axiomatic that blending prac- 
tical experience with formal instruction eijhances the educational 
significance of both. This blendingcan take various 'forms. ^Within ' 
vocational education the three majoriypes of structures for coor- 
dinating education and work experience are:- Work-Study programs, 
Work-Experience Education, and Cooperative Vocational Education ^ ^ 
. Programs. 

Another is the Experience-BaSed Career Education Program. 

\ • • 

Wor-k-Study Programs < 

» * * ^ 

•'Vocational work-study programs assist full-time vocational ' 
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education student^ages 15 to 21, who jieed earnings from employment 
^ either to begin^w to continue their vocational education. The 

Vocational Education Act specifies that students must work for .a. local 
education agency or some other public nonprofit agency or institution. 

, Work study addresses the national problem of yoath uneqiployment • 
Employment gives this targeted group ^n initial job experience which 
enables the student to earn income and learn basic work habits and 
attitudes. In many cases, work study helps disadvantaged youth 
develop a sound concept of work and an understanding of the reason, for 
. ' woirk. * It also helps needy vocational students to remain in school and 

achieve marketable skills. 

Work-ExperieSge and Career Exploration Program " ^ 

The Work-Experience and Career Exploration Program (WECEP), 
. ' authorized by the Fair La^or Standards Act, is a coordinated effort 

involving the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education, the U.S. Department of Labor's Wage and Hour 
Division, and the State departments of education. The program offers 
a carefully planned work experience for 14- and 15-year-old youth who 
are considered potential dropouts. It is designed to encourage the 
young people to*- become productive, contributing members of their 
communities. Federal vocational education funds and State and local ^ 
funds have beeifused CoMevelop and finance this program. In some 
States the program is coordinated with cooperative vocational 
education. 

WECEP started in 19^9 as a 3-year experimental program in 13 
* ^ States. It now has programs in 24 States with aver 40,000 par- 
ticipating students. Several studies to evaluate the effectiveness of 
WECEP revealed its positive impact on students' scholastic 
•performance, attendance, and behavior. 

Cooperative Vocational Education Programs 

Cooperative vocational education programs are identified by the 
following elements: 'a written cooperative arrangement exists between 
the school and employers; students receive classroom instruction 
(Including academic instruction) related to the job; planned and * 
school-supervised periods of work alternate; and students are employed 
and compensated in conformity with^^Federal, State, and local- laws. 

Cooperative education is designed to prepare students for " 
employment. It is a school-initiated and school-supervised program. 
Instruction-at the secondary, postsecondary, and adult levels cuts 
a^oss all occupations. The key elements are developing competencies 
and establishing bridges betweeji school and employment for students, 
'including the handicapped, women, minorities,' the disadvantaged, and 
the incarcerated. The^ consistent qua^ty of thes6 programs comes from 
using the work .environment in conjunc^rtion with classroom instruction 
. ta achieve educational goals. 
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During fiscal year 1979, there were 536,961 Students Enrolled in 
cooperative vocational education. The estimated earfiings for these 
students in the 57 States and Territories were $1,046,000,028, This 
figure is based on a 3-hour work day at the miiiimum wage\ of $2,90 for 
the ^4 months in 1979, and $3,10 f^r the 6 months in 1980, 
Expenditures for cooperative vocational education totaled $115,001,967 
in fiscal year 1979. Federal expenditures were $8,255,763 and^^tate 
and local expenditures were $106,756,204. Thus, cooperative voca- 
tional education students earned 9 times more than the cost of the 
entire program. 

States reported that, i?^ addition to the earnings that students 
receive, cooperative vocational education programs offer students many 
other benefits: i;e., employment experience, job skills, expanded 
knowledge, and constructive attitudes about work. School administra- 
tors find that cooperative programs reduce the need fo'r expensive, 
specialized equipment and laboratories since students use the 
employer's equipment. The school is able to efisure quality instruc- 
tion through immediate application of skills in 'realistic settings. 
Cooperative education also enables schools to deach more students in a 
given facility by carefully scheduling alternate periods of work and 
school. Feleral, State, and local governments gain the taxes with- 
held froqi the students* earnings, and m^ny States- also collect sales 
taxes when students spend their earnings. Employers find cooperative 
vocational education programs attractive becaujse they respond quickly 
to changes in the economy, make possible bettier trained* employees , 
provide present and future sources of emplayees, and keep some ^ 
qualified young people in the community. 

Employers of cooperative vocational education students also 
receive tax credits. The Targeted ^Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC) program was 
established by the Revenue Act of 1978. The Departments of Education 
andiJsabof and the^M|^mal Revenue Service have coordinated the TJTC 
Program. * • ' ^ ' 



ence-Based Career Education Program 



^Vocational education has supported exemplary experience-based 
careejr education (EBCE) projects in each of the 50 States* and outlying 
areas. These ♦projects have provided integrated academic artd 
experience-based activities in business and industry for students, 
making maximum use of commurtit/ resources. 

This Federal inj.tiative brings students of the public education 
sysrtem directly into the marketplace, and, in turn, brings the exper- 
tise of private firms to the schools by infusing work concepts and 
habit's into^ the regular school curriculums. Placed in a'vari(aty of 
community sites, student^ are engaged in planning and learning activi- 
ties that blend growth, £n academic, career dev.elopment , and life and 
survival skills. As a resuXt, school experience^eccjmes-raore related 
to job needs of the students. 
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The academic credit granted to the student for experience gained 
in the workplace requires extensive cooperation among teachers, 
guidance counselors, and supervisors at the work site. EBCE programs 
tend to be offered primarily to students in the last two grades of 
secondary school, the 11th and 12th. Students involved in prototype 
EBCE programs spend approximately 8 to 3a hours weekly at the school 
conferring individually with the coordinator, attending workshops with 
EBCE enrollees, and using facilities such as the library* The 
remainder of the week is spent in the community comple.ting projects 
and interacting with adults. The emphasis here is on academic and. 
personal- productivity. . ' - - 

Participating businesses and industries become more aware of the 
actual skills 'and Icnowledge that potential employees need. In' 
addition, EBCE ' programs have developed a better .understanding of the 
learning processes the schools can make available to students, 

EBCE ptpgrams are now widespread throughout <he United States. 
,In 1976, a total of 46 EBCE pro jects . were funded by the U.S. Office of 
Education (now the Department of Educaticm). Nine new projects in 
1977 brought the total to 55. Today, mote than 200,000 persons are 
"^.educafed and trained through this new method which has also involved 
22,000 employees of business and industrial firms.* 
/ , V*' ' 

State's are now able to fund EBCE programs, and there is evidence 
that EBCE objectives to improve students attitudes toward work, i . 

. enhance career awareness, and acquire basic academic skills are being 
met in a unique way. 

' • l / . ■ . / 

PUBLIC /private involvement 

Several mechanisms are now aimed at increasing collaboration 
between the public sector and the private sector to strengthen/the 
lijik between education and work. These include, for example, |Lncen- 
tives in the Federal tax code such as ' the Targeted Jobs Tax C 
legislative mandates for advisory councils. Federal incentive 
or expanding industries — especially those .in depressed are 
vocational istudent organizations which help students develot 
tionships with representatives of business, industry, and gf 

Advisory Councils 

Advisory councils for education and training piArams 
established throughout the United States and serve a number of 
purposes. Council members are usually drawn from education, industry, 
, arid labor, aiyi are the key contacts between the schools ai:id business, 
industry, and labor. x 
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o Vocational Education Advisory Councils A National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education is 'mad^ up of members appointed by tl^e 
President to advise him, the Congress, 'and the ^Secretary of Education 
on vocational education programs • ^ ^ 

States are required under Federal legislation to establish a 
State Advisory Council on Vocational Education to increase citizen 
par4;ici^ation in th^ vocational education planning and the decision- 
making process. The State council includes representatives of 
business, labor. Industry, the general public, minority interests, 
students, women, and educational institutions and professionals. 
Local ^advisory councils, authorized by the Education Amendments of 
1976, assist Tocal education agencies and other eligible recipients in 
planning and administering local programs. Such councils are 
comprised of representatives of business, industry, labor, and the 
genei;^l public. 

' , i 

o Work Education Councils . — Work education councils, fostered 
.by the U.S. Department of L^bor, exist in more than 50 cities and com- 
munities in the United States. They assist students in the transition 
from school to work. Identify and provide work-experience sites, 
assist in job development programs, and are often a source for 
creating new Job opportunities in their respective communities. 

o Industry-Education-Labor (lEL) Councils . — lEL Councils were - 
designed to provide a system of meaningful collaboration among 
industry, business, labor, and education. Such councils currently 
exist in over 40 cities and communities throughout the United States. 

o Private Industry Councils (PIC's) . — Each Comprehensive 
Education and Training Act's prime sponsor^ is required to establish a 
Private Industry Council (PIC). The main^ function of the Council is 
to increase the involvement of the busipess community in training ^ 
programs and to help/^pand private sector employment opportunities 
for economically disadvantaged dfersons. ThePIC's membership includes 
small businesses, minority business enterprises, and labor 
organizations • 

Student Organizations 

Nine national vocational student organizations play a vital role 
in .preparing students- JojL-MQX k through fostering the development of 
'both vocational and career competencies and leadership skills. ' ^ . 
Interaction between students and the business and industrial com** 
munlties is extensive. Annually, more than a thousand concei^ued 
businesses, industries, .organizations, and individuals contribute over 



The highest elected official of any political jurisdiction with a 
population of 100,000 or more (e.g., mayor, governor, or county 
supervisor). • • . 
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$1.5 million to these student organizations. The organizations are 
the: American Industrial Arts Student Association; Distributive 
Education Clubs of America; Future Business Leaders of America; Future 
Farmers of America; Future Homemakers of America; Health Occupations 
Students of America; National Postsecondary Agriculture Student 
Organizatipn; Office Education Association; and Vocational Industrial^ 
Clubs 6f America. "The programs vary, but all ^fre designed to motiyate 
^students, supplement the instructional program, encourage' leadership " 
development, and incorporate the involvement of business, industry, " 
and the public. 

Other Federal Initiatives 

The central aim of manpower programs is to train and successfully 
employ^ individuals in suitable jobs. The natural linkages between 
these programs and vocational education programs have increased 
because legislative amendment^ established a greater overlap in the 
goals and target groups_aerved by both programs. Because of this 
relationship the Congress created new channels and incentives for 
cooi^dination through the 1976 amendments to the Vocational Education 
Act, the Youth Employment Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) of 1977, 
and the 1978 amendments to the Comprehensive Emplojrment and Training 
Act (CETA). 

Both CETA and the Vocational Education Act (VEA) specify mandates 
for coordination at the national level. The Office of Voca.tional and 
Adult Education in the U.S. Department of Education and the Office of 
Youth Programs in the U.S. Department of Labor work together to pro- 
mote linkages among vocational education, other Federal and State edu- 
cation programs, and CETA programs in order to promote the emploin^ent 
of disadvantaged youth and adults,. Coordination at the Federal level 
is achieved through a joint agreement between the Departments of Labor 
and Education. As a result, three distinct national initiat/ives now'^ 
exist to stimulate coordination between vocational education and those 
providing employment and training. The initiatives involved the 
funding of 20 projects to promote cooperation between local education 
agencies at\d prime sponsors, to serve special populations, and to pro-r 
vide a summer youth demonstration progr^. ^ Most of these projects are 
still in progress. 

State-level coordination is required under both CETA and the VEA, 
where specific channels for interaction are described. Collaborat?ion 
is encouraged under CETA through the set-asides that* either requ,ire 
funds to be spent by vocational education agencies or allow funds to 
be used for coordination of vocational education and CETA programs. 

Section 204 of CETA requires the Secre^tary of Labor to pass CETA 
funds through State vocational education boards for needed vocational 
education services at the local level. Not less than 85 percent of 
these f'unds are to be used to provide vocational education and ser- 
vices for participants in programs. The remainder of the funds may be* 
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used to: coordinate CETA programs with existing vocational education 
programs; coordinate the use of funds availaJaJLe under CETA and the 
Vocational Education Act to ei\hance economic growth in the State;" 
develop linkages among vocational education, emplo3nnent ,and training 
programs, and private sector employers; provide technical assistance 
to vocational education institutions and local education agencies in 
making cooperative arrangements with prime sponsors; and provide 
information, curriculum materials, and technical assistance in curri- 
culum development and staff development to prime sponsors. 

The most common result of coordination is the exchange of repre- 
sent^tives^.on^^lfferent councils and committees. This has led to 
improved planning and to a more economical and nondupl^atiye use of 
resources^in implementing both programs. Examples of Sich exchange of 
representatives include: / 

1. appointments of coordinators to function as liaison between 
vocational education and employment training programs; 

2. representatives from the State Employment atid Training 
Council (SETC) on the Vocational Education State Plan 
Committee; 

3. committees and special meetings between State vocational_jedu- 
cation staff and the SETC staff; 

4. reprresentatives from SETC on the State Board of the State 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (SOICC). 

^ At the local level, CETA and local education agency agreements 
under the Youth Emplojrment and Training Program (YETP) required that 
at least ZT percent of the YETP funds for State and local prime 
sponsors be spent on programs developed cooperatively between prime 
sponsors and local education agencies. These funds must be spent on 
in-schdol youth. Services are provided by secondary schools, skill ' 
centers, community colleges, community-based organizations, 
vocational/ technical centers, and^ various public and private-sector 
emp^loyers. * ^ 

OBSTACLES HINDERING IMPLEMENTATION 

Several obstacles tend to hinder implementing a comprehensive 
gove/rnmentwide policy on education and work. Sojge of these problems 
are not limited to any one domain — e.g., labor, education, commerce 
but tend to cut across several. Problems specific to a given area 
also exist, such as * coordination between" vocational education and 
CETA. For 'example: ' . | 

o Organizational difjEerences exist between the two raa*jor 

Federal and State systems (Labor and Education) involved in the 
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education and work enterprise. There is no formal or account- 
able State level administrative function f6r the Department of^f 
Labor's CETA programs. The State education agency is- a key 
element in administering education programs. At the local 
level. Labor's CETA system is orgpized by 473 prime 
sponsors" which work with over 12,000 local education 
agencies. , . * ^ _ 

^o No current, accurate, and reliable labor market data exist. 
This deficiency may be corrected by the establishment and • 
operation of the National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee (NOICC) and counterpart , State commit- 
tees mandated in the 1976 Amendments to th4 Vocational 
Educatldn Act. NOICC expects to provide mone general career 
and educational information about, the world bf work for 
students, parents, teachers, counselors, and "athers. These 
committees are working to make it feasible for States to use 
common occupational definitions -arid terms. 

o Laws regarding compulsory scbool attendance tend to minimize 
the time and type \f experiences.- available to youth Interested 
in .first-hand work Experiences. 

o Labor unions tiend to oppose programs that could displace 
full-time, adult workers^ Unions also oppose programs in 
which students provide free labor for the production of goods 
and services. 

o Teachers and administrators may resist programs that require 
the development of special- currlculums. It is often argued 
that experiential programs tend to dilute the educational 
quality and value of degrees and licenses. 

Yet, despite the aforementioned impediments, and the tradj^onal 
sepag^pQps g ^of education and the private sector, the coordination of 
education and work is improving, because economic, reality demands the" * 
need for Coordination between the educational and employment 
communities. 



RELATED ISSUES 

n' 

Vocational education teachers and the Impact of science aiid tech- 
nology on education for work are related Issues in any discussion of 
the interaction of education and work. 

- t . 

Vocational Teachers 

' Vocational teachers at the secondary level are required by most 
States to haye substantial experience in the world of work befpre 
assuming a, teaching role. This is not necessarily true at the, 
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postsecondary level, although many teachers in community colleges and 
technical institutions .do have considerable ind^lfcrial experience. 

Comprehensive systems of preservice and inservice education for 
teachers exist in the United States. Preservice training is primarily 
the responsibility of colleges and universities. Extensive inservice 
programs in most States are conducted jointly by colleges-, State edu- 
cati(m agencies, and local education agencies. ~ 

Many teachers receive work sabbaticals during tHe summer months. 
In general, teachers* associations have^been quite active as ^proponents 
of Federal and State legislation which fosters the interaction of edu- 
cation and work. Most notable is the American Vocational Association 
(AVA), which includes nearly 50,000 teachers among it6 m^bers. .The 
AVA has been active both in- drafting legislative alternatives, and in 
advocating new laws or modifying older* laws to aid teachers and 
education. * . * 

Science and Technology 

Since the ISSO's the United States has been deeply concerned 
aboi^t the inadequacies qf science education at the elementary and 
secondary levels. While the current and direct-impact of science and 
teJchnology on education and productive work is, unclear, certain tech- 
nologies are now coming into use^ which can be^Bxpected to have impor- 
tant positive consequences. For example, interactive computer-based 
instruction is rapidly growing. PLATO, developed by th^ -Department of 
Education and the National Science Foundation, is a worldwide system 
with thousands of interactional programs-. It is widely used by 
individuals, colleges and universities, and the Armed Forces to teach 
a spectrum of programs — from smaj.1 .engine repair to graduate-level 
courses in veterinary medicine. To have access to th^se programs 
students need only a terminal and a telephone. Instructors may be 
contacted directly by the ^student to clarify any aspect of the program 
content. 

^Synchronous orbiting satellites are. already in place for low- 
energy communicat;lon. However, these satellites require sophisticated 
ground stations and retransmission networks. The ad^vent of the space 
shuttle will enable the United States and cooperating nations to place 
In stationary orbit high-powered communication equipment capable of 
broadcasting .hundreds of programs directed to individual television 
receivers. All that would be required to operate a TV receiver would 
be a small wind or watei: generator (one similar to that in an auto), a 
small wire mesh parabolic antenna about 3 feet in diameter, and an 
ordinary TV set, with a tuner and preamplifier capable of receiving the 
expanded number of channels. One complete system could be mamifac- 
tured and marketed for well und^r $1,000. Any individual with modesty 
electronic knowledge could easily fabricate such a system' around the 
basic TV set of today. 

s * 
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The social consequences of such instant communication are 
obvious: A broad spectrum of programs in basic health care, agri- 
cultural sciences, and general technology could be as readily 
available to the least developed communities as programs in high tech- 
nology and cultural exchange would be to the most advanced. 



SUMMARY 

The Unite'd States has had a rich variety of experiences in 
addressing the employment preparation needs of youth and adults. It 
has made constant adjustments in vocational education through 
.legislation. Enrollments hava expanded and expenditures at all levels 
have increased, yet programs have been effected .datrim^ntally by 
inflation. 

c 

Continuou^ coordination among a variety of agencies and organiza- 
tions in both the public and private sectors are helping to promote 
linkages among those offering vocational education and those providing 
training and employment. * C 

While certain obstacles exist which hinder the implementation of 
a strong policy of education and work to accomplish the goal of pre- 
paring youth and adults for jobs, the traditlonal^separati^ between 
education and the private sector is breaking dowti, and thlrcoor- 
dinatipn of education and work is growing*. V ^" 

America is in a time of transition In teyms of education and j 
work.' Because of the Nation's rich history^irtxd progress, it looks to 
an optimistic fyture. This future will. require rethinking and 
rededication. * 
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Appendixes 




APPENDIX/A NATIONAL ADVISORY.COMMITTEES* 

Advisory Committee oA Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility 
Advisory Council on Dependents Education • ^ 
Advisory Council on Developing Institutions • ^ 
Advisory Council on Education Statistics ^ 
Advisory Council on Financial Aid To Students 
Advisory Panel on Financing Elementary and. Secondary Education 
Asbestos Hazards School Safety Task Force 



Board of Advisors to the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education 

Commission on the Review of the Federal Impact Aid Program 

Community Education Advisory Council , , _ 

^^^^^eral Education Data Acquisition Council D 

Intergovernmental Advisory Counc4!j^on Education 

National Advisory Committee on Black Higher Ei^ucation and Black 
Colleges and Universities 

-National Advisoi:^ Council for Career Education 

N^ltional Advisory Council on Adult Education 

' National Advisory Council on Bilingual Education 

National Advisory Council on Ethnic Heritage Studies 

national Advisory .Coiyicil on Extension and Continuing Education 

National Advisory Council on Indian Education P 

National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged Children. 

National Advisory Couhcil on Vocational Education 

National ''Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs 

National Center .for Research in Vocational Education Advisory Council 

Panel for the Review of Laboratory and Center' Operations 

♦Active during 1980. ^ 
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APPENDIX B-- SELECTED REFERENCES: 1979 AND 1980 



GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 

Council on Environment 3il Quality and the Department of State. The 
Global 2000 Reportvto ,the President . Washington, DC: U.S.p^^^ 
Government Printing Office, 1980. ^ 

National Commission for Employment Policy — Fifth Annual Report to 
the President and the Congress. Expanding Employment Opportunities 
for Disadvantaged Youth . Report No. 9. Washington, DC: . U.S. 
Governpaent Printing Office, 1979. 

National Sly^ence Foundation. National Patterns of Research and 
Development Resources , Funds , and Manpower in the United States , 
1953-1978 7^ Washington, DC: National Science Foundation, 1980. 

National Science Foundation and the Department of Education. Science 
and Engineering Education in the 1980*s and Beyond (NSF 80-78). 
Washington, DC: National Science Foundation, 1980. 



N^ional Science Foundation^ Office of Program Integration, 
Directorate -for Science Education. What Are the Needs in 
Precollege Science , Mathematics , and Social Science Education? 
Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980.. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education. Task Force oS\Global Education . 

Report With Recommendations. Washington, DC: Office of Education, 
October 1979. \ " * ' 

U.S. Congress. House of Representative Committee on Education and 
Labor. Subcomittee on Elementary, Secondary ^hd Vocational 
Education. Foresight Hearings on Future Trends in Elementary and 
Secondary Education . April 25 and 26,i 1979. Washington, DC: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1979. 

Needs of^ Elementary and Secondary Education in the 1980* s . 



Ja^iuary 1980. Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
19f 




, U.S. DepartmenJ: of Education. Annual Evaluation Report oji' Pro^gx^s 
Administered by the U.^ 'Office of Ed^gation, Fiscal Year 19787 " 
Washington, DC: U.S. Got&rnmetit Printing Office, 1980. J 

. 1980 Annual .Report. Washington, DC: U.S. Government? Printing 



Office, 1980. 



Catalog of Federal Education Ass is tance^P^ogr ams . Washington , 



DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1980/. 



Educational Programs . That Work, A Resource of Exemplary 



Educational Programs JDev&loped by Local School Districts and 
Approved by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel ♦ SeventFTd. 
San Francisco, CA. : Far West Laboratory for Educational\]^e§earch 
and Development, fall 1980. 

• -. \ ' 

U.S. Department of Education. O^ice of Educational Research and 
improvement. National Center'^or Education Statistics. The 
Condition of Education, Statistical Report , 1986^ Edition , by Nancy 
Dearman and Valena White Plisko.^ Washington,. DC: U.S. Gover^ent 
Printing Office, 1980.. ^ 

^ Digest of Education Statistics 1980, by W. Vance Grant and 



Leo J. Eiden. WashiffgtSn, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1980. ' = ' 



U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare?^ Of f ice of 

Education, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. Status of 
Vocational Education in 1978. Washington, DC^ U.S. Government"^ 
Printing Office, 1980. 

U.S. 'Departmertt of Labor, Employm^t and Training Report^ of the 

President. Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office/ 1979. 

^ %. " * o 

1«)N^0VERNMENT^:,PUBLICATI0N^ 



Andersen, Charles J., Comp. 1^0* YbM Book for Academic Adminig- 
t ra tor^C Xyashing ton . DC: American Council dh Education, 1980. 
. ? Data dravm from government and; private Sources are presented, in 
figures arid tables that emphasize trends and relationships in 
American higher education* The volume c6ntains -six^ sections : ^ 
de|QOgraphic and economic data; enrollment data; data on 
institutions.; data on faculty and staff j ^student data; and 
earned degrees datai^ Updated annuajlyi ^ » ^ 

Astin, Alexandei\W. and Scherrei, Rita A. Maximizing Leadership 
Effectiveness .N Impact o*f Administrative Style on Faculty and 
Students . San Francisco, CA: JosseyHBass, 1980. ; # 
The effect of the managerial style .of a college's administrative 
team on' student and faculty behaviors is e^^amined, based on a 
5-year nationwide study of 49 colleges and'^un^versities . 

Barth, Roland S. Run SchScTl Run .^ Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1980. , v 

A former principals^ draws upon ^ his .experiences and gives his 
approach to solving^ problems created by the diverse values and " 
needs of society. 
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Blumberg, 'Arthur and Greenfield, William. The Effective Rrincipal ; 

^ Perspectives on School Leadership ♦ Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc.-, 1980, ^ 
Based on in-depth interviews, the authors discuss charac- 
teristicq and leadership traits required of the building prin- 
cipal to be an effective administrator • « ^ 

Bowen, Howard R, The Costs of Higher Education * Sa^n Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Bass, 1980,_ " . ^ . ^\ 

The first definitive analysis of how much American colleges and 
universities actually spend to educate their students, and how 
^much the/ should spend, is* provided, based on official data from 
government .sources and from the American Association of t 
University Professors. 

Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education. A Summary of * 
> Reports and Re'cormnen.daticrns. San Francisco, CA: * Jossey-Bass, 
1980. , ' 

A report of^ the work of the Carnegie Council from 1974 to 1980- 
wlth summaries vof th^ Council's 15 policy reports and 38 spon- 
s6red research and technical reports. Issues include the 
A Federal '^rple in postsecondar/ education, ttrffcion, affirmative 
J aption, the State role, collection- bargaining, admissions, and 
I private education*. ^- 

!• « Three Thous.and Futures : The Next Twenty Yeaxs for Higher 

Education . San Francisco, CA: Jossey*Bass ,^98Q.. 

Issues concern to. hig-her, education professionals, such as> 
enrollment,' tax policy, *knd institutional- comp^titioA^are 
reviewed, and courses 'of? action to be taken by institutions, 
statfes, and the Federal^Spbvernment are *examine4« 

Centra, John A. Determining Facdlty Effectiveness . Assessing 
Teachiigtg » ' Research , and. Service for Personnel Decisions and 
Improvement . S^h F'rancisco,.*^: ' Josfeey-Bass, 1979. 
) Assessment of* classroom teU^ching, spjiolarship 'and' research, 
j ,pub^ic service, and student devising are examined in the 
research-based guide in determining faculty effectiveness. 
Emphas^is on ^educational accourftfability is noted. 

Conrad, .^if ton F.. and Wyef i Jean C. Liberal Education in Transition . 
AAHE-ERIC/Hlgher Educatioft Research Pepoft No. 3. Washington, DC: 
i American Association ^for Higher Education, 1980.'- OERIC Docum^t 

Reproduction Serviteo No. ED 183 124.) / ' ^ 
I , . Pressures and ^competing forces on American liberal education, 
' I i and how liberal education will meet the demands of students Vof 

j* the 198p*s and beyond^ are addressed in- this review of the 
^1 literature. • ^ ' 



Feather, Fran, ed. Through the 80s: Thinking Globally , Acting 

Locally , Washington, DC: WorTSTFuture Society , 1980. 

^Book includes several essays an education taken fr</m papers 
submitted by futurists 'to the First Global Confer^c^ on the 
Future held in Toronto, Canada, July 1980. 

Frances, Carol. The Short-Run Economic Outlook for Higher Education . 

• Washington, DC: American Council on Education, 1980i ) 

.An examination of the short-run .outlook for the economy and its 
probable effect on colleges and universities, is presented; also 
discussed are recommendations for developing improved economic"" 
outlook information for higher education management. 

Gappa, Judith M. and Uehling, Barbara S. Women in Academe : Ste^s to 
Greater Equality . AAHE-ERIC/ Higher Education Research Report, No. 
1. Washington, DC: American Association for Higher Education, 
1979. ^ERIC Document Reproduction' Service No. ED 169 '873.) 

The literature on women in higher education is gathered into a 
conceptual unit and related to the higher education enterprise. 
Various causes of inequities are identified and recommendations 
are developed to increase more equitable treatment of academic 
women. 

Harcleroad, Fred F. Accreditation : History, Process , and Problems . 
AAHE-ERIC/Higher Education Research Report No. 6. Washington,, DC: 
American Association for Higher Education, 1980. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. HE 013 547.) 

A histoi^cal framework within which the pieces of the accredita- 
tion debate have been forged is developed. The connotation of 
such concepts as "eligibility," "approval," and "accreditation" 
are explored and rec^t exemplary cooperative arrangements 
between*' States and accrediting associations are cited. 

Jedamus, Paul and Peterson, Marvin W. , eds.* Improving Academic 
Management : A Handbook of Planning and Institutional Research. 
San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1980. 

Attention is directed in this guide to the impact of current* 
changes ^n thfe external environment on higher education and the 
Implications |of these changes for institutional research and 
planning. IsWs such as political trends, demographic^rends, 
e and master. plans are discussed. 

Kaplan, William A: The Law of Higher Education /^1980. -San Francisco, 

/ CA: Jossey-Bass, 1980. 

Designed' to be used with "The Law of Higher Education, 1978,"^ 
this book ^serves as a reference to current legal issues, as well 
as to primary and secondary materials concerning highe;;: educa- 
tion law. , ^'^ 



Levine, Arthur. When Dreams and Heroes Died * A Portrait of Today's 
College Student . San. Franc is'co, CA: Jossey-Bass, 1980. 

Information from national sur.veys'of bver 95,000 undergraduates 
during the 1960's and 1970's, a study of institutional policies 
• regarding students at 586 colleges, and. interviews with, student_ 
' leaders are gathered in this Carnegie Council-supported study to 
provide a picture of today's student. 

\ ' X ' , 

M^ddaus, George, Aarasi'n, Peter, and Kellaghen, ThdHas. School 
\ Effectiveness : A Reassessment of the Evidence^ . New York, NY: 

• i-McGrawHlll, 1980. - ^ . \' , 

The authors discuss fhe concepts and issues growing out of the 
large-scale school effectiveness students - (Coleman and Jencks 
reports) alvd give ^ insights into the* problems associated with the 
assessment of schooling within the realities of the education 

^ environment. Study supported by Q^rnegie Corporation. 

- » . • 

Mayville, William V. Federal Influence on Higher Education Curricula . 
AAHE-E^C/ Higher Education Research Report No. 1. Washington, DC: 
American Association for Higher Education, 1980. (ERIC Document 
.Reproduction Service No. ED 187 221. f^' 

Direct and' indirect influences of Federal action on the higher 
educ'ation curriculum are described in an effort to better 
comprehend th6 process by which educational policy decisions are 
reached by the Government and what institutions of higher educa- 
tion hav^ to do with this process. 

Mortimer, Kenneth P. and Tierney, Michael L. the. Three "R's'" ^f the 
Eighties :^ Reduction , Reallocation , and Retrenchment . AAHE-ERIC/ 
Higher Education Research Report No. 4, Washington, DC: j^erican 
Associ*ation for Higher Education, 1979. (ERIC Document 
^Reproduction Service No. ED 172 642.) \ 

Alternatives to the prospects of declining enrollment's and 
/ diminishing resources are dicussed in this litera^jure review. , 
Survival is shown to be dependent upon- how ifistiCsUtions react 
now in planning for reductions in their grawth rat& and, budget 
base, how they- handle internal program reallocation, and how 
they involve the faculty in developing redistribution and/or 
reduction schedules* 

National Commission on Youth. The Transition of Youth to Adulthood : 
« A Bridge ^T5o Long . Bbulder, CO: Westview Press, 1980^* ^ J, 

A comprehensive report with recomm^dations for bridging the 
transition from youtft to adulthood. Stresses importance of 
creating new environments and new i;jplicies for youth. 
Suggestions^ made for building new Relationships among family, 
sehool and private' sector, and Government and voluntary 
agencies. 



i 

Patterson, Lewis Survival Through Interdependence > AAHE-fiRIC/ 
Higher Education Research Report No>» 10. Washington, DC: American 
Association for Higher Education, 1979. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED 183 116.) 

Various forms of interina^ti,tuilQna 1 cooperation-are--reviewed , 

their purposes examined, and the cost benefits analyzed. 
Attention is directed toward factors considered in analyzing 
external relations, benefits besides costs, and the role of 
cooperation in the future. 

A Program for Renewed Partnership . ' Th^ lRep6rt, of the Sloan Commission 
on Government and Higher 'Education . Cambridge, MA: Ballinger 
Publishing, 1980. (Overview available from ERIC Document 
^Reproduction Service No.' ED 184 497.)' • ' * 

The influence of the Federal Government pn postsecondary instf^ 
tutidns is ^ re viewed, in terms of regulations, funding, research:" 
^support, etc. ^ ' % ' ^ 

Riesman, David, fln Higher Education : >The Academic Enterprise in^an 
Era of Rising Student Consumerism * ^an Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Bass,. 1980. [ 

The rapid growth bf student consumerism in higher education is 
examined, including increased litigatfon against colleges by-' • 
students and expanded Federal efforts to protect stu^Jent 
Interests by regulating institutions. The consequ"^ences on 
teaching and learning of the escalating competition for student 
ci^tomers is also analyzed. 
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Figurt 2«.-^xpfriditum for<,«duca^^ hMith« %nA dtftnit at • ptrctnt of tht 
gross national prc^uct: United Statts, 1949 to 1978 
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Figure 3.' -Number of local public school systems: United States, 1945-46 to 1979-80 
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Figure 4.^Epro)lment in institutions of higher educatio*n,\y sex, age, and attendance status: United States, 

fall 1969 and fall 1979 
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SOURCES (1) U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Opening (fall) Enrollment in Higher 
Education. (2) U^. Departnnent of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Currt^t Population Reports. School Enroll- 
^ men4 - Social and Economic Characteristics of Students, Series P-20. 3 
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Plouro 6.-Lev«l of ichtwl completed by persons 25 y^ars old andover: United States, 1910 to 1980 / 
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Table 1. -Revenue receipts of public elementary and secondary- schools from Federal, State, 
and local sources: United Statei, 1919-20 to 197S-79 




Srh oQ > /pa r 



Total 



Federal 



State- 



Local 
i»nciud«/ig 

inter- ■ 
mediate)* 



Schcoi-year. 



Locdl 
(inctudntg 

inter* 
mediate)* 



I 1 



1919 20 
1929-30 
'193940 
194142 
194344 

1945 46 
1947-48 
1949-50 
1951 52 
1953-54 

1955 56 
1957-58 
1959-60 
1961-62 
1963-B4 

1965^66 
1967-68 
1969-70 
1971-72 
1973 74 

1975-76 
1977 78 
1978-79 



AMOUNT IN THOUSANDgX)F DOLLARS 



S 970,120 
2.088.557, 
2.260.527 
2.416.580 
2.604.322 

3.059.845 
4.311.534 
5.437.044 
6.423.816 
7.866.852 

9.686.677 
12.181.513 
14.746.618* 
17.527.707 
20.544,182 

25.356.858 
31.903.064 
40.266.923 
50.003.645 
58.230.892 

71^206.073 
281.2l43.160 
88,056.997 



2,475 
7.334 
39.810 
34.305 
35.886 

41.378 
120.270 
1 55.848 
227.711 
355.237 

441.442 
486,484 
651.639 
.760.975 
896.956^ 

1.996.954 
2.806.469 
3.219:557 
4.467.969 
4.930.351 

6.318.345^ 
27 694.1^ 
^594,493 



160.085 
353:670 
684.354 
759.993 
859.183 

1.062.057 
1.676.362 
2.165.689 
2.478.596 
2.944.103 

3.828.886 
4.800.368 
5.768.047 
6.789.190 
8.078.014 

9.9^0.219 
12.275.536 
16.062.776 
I9.133.25fe 
24.113.409 

•31.776.101 
235.013.266 
40,245,891 



$ 807,561 
1.727.553 
1.536.363 
1.622.281 
1.709.253 

1.956.409 
2.5lf.902 

3.115.507 
3.717.507 
4.567.512 

5.41(5.350 
6.894.661 
8.i26.932 
9.977.542 
11.569.213 

13.439.686 
16.821.063 
20.984.589 
26.403.420 
29'.187.132 
I- 

33.111.627 
38.735.700 
39,216,613 



19 1 9- 20 
1929-30 
193%40 
194#42 
1 

1946- 46 

1947- 4^ 
194^ 
1951-52 
1953-54 

1955-56 
1957-58 
1959-60 
1961-62 
1963*6^ 

1965-66" 
1967-68 
1969-70 
1971-7'? 
1973-74 

1975-76 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



1 Includes a retativety snrtaH amount from nongovernmental s6urces (gifts and tuition and transportation 
fees from patrons). These sources accounted for 0.4 percent of total revenue receipts m 1967-68 
^2Qata revised since origmatly published ' . 

NOTE. — Beginning inr 1 959 60. includes Alaska and Hawan. Because of rounding, details may not add 
tojtotais . 

/ \ ' £ ^ 

SOURCES' U.S. Department -of Education, National^ Center for Education Statistids. Statuvcs of State 

\ School Systems,- and Revenues and expenditures f^r Public B/ementary and Secondary 
' Education. 1977-78 and 1978-79. 
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•Total and per«|^pil expenditures of public elementary and secondary schools: 
United States, 1919-20 to 1978-79 



School year 



1 



1919-20 
1929-30 
1939-40 
1949-50 
1959-60 
1961-62 
1963-64 
1965-66 




ExpOTdituresJor public schools (in thousands of dollars) - . 





Current 
expenditures 
for 

day schools 



$ 861,120 
1.843.552 
1.941.799 
4.687.274 
12.329.389 
14.729.270 
17.218.446 
21.053.280 
!26.877.162 
34.217.773 
41.817.782 
50.924.638 
62.054.105 
73.058.023 
78.951.240 



Current 
expenditures 
for other 
programs* 



$ 3.277 
9.825 
• 13.367 
35.614 
132.566 

427.528 
648.304 
866.419 
635.803 
^395.319 
^453.20" 




Capita) 
outlay 



$ 153.543 
370.878 
257.974 
1.014.176 
2.661.786 
2.862.153 
->5.977.976 
3.754.862 
4.255.791 



4.659.072 



4.458.949 
4.978.976 

\J^46.435 
5.24J5,161 

. 5.448.035 



Interest 



$ 18.212 
92.536 
130.909 
' 100.578 
4^.514 
587.823 
701.044 
791.589 
977.81 a 
1.170.782 
1.378.236 
1.513.534 
1 ^46.384 
1.952.400 
1^54^86 



108 • 



urn 



a 



37- 




^community* col leches, and cdnnmunity services (when separately 



Mncludes expenditures for adult education, sunnnner sch, 

reported). . * ' 

^IrKKjdescurretv^penditures for day schools, capital outlay, and interest on schoo?^bt 

Includes day scho^xjienditures only; excludes current expenditures for other programs. 
^Excludes data for adult education and community colleges. 

N0TE.-8eginning m 1959^, includes Alaska and Hawaii. 8ecause of rour>ding. details may not add to totals. 

SOURCES U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Sraf/sf/cs of State Schoof Systems, an6 
} ' Digest of Bducatton Statistics, 1981. \ 
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Table 3.**Current-fifhd revenue of institutions of higher education, by control of institution 
and by source of revenue: United States, 1978-79 

[Amounts in thousands of dollars) 



Source 



Curfent-fu_niliej^6nuejLby^ontrd^ 



Public and private 



Amount 



Percent 



Public 



Amount 



Percent 



Private 



Amount 



Peictnt 



Total current-fund revanue 

Tuition and fees from students 
Federal Government 



State governrnents . 

Local governments 

Private gifts, qrants. and contracts 

Endowment income 

Sales aruJ services 

Other sources , 



$51,837,789 

10,704,171 
7,851,326 

16,363,784 
1^73,018 
2,489,366 
985,242 

10,541,892 
1,328,991 



100.0 

20.6 
15.1 

31.6 

' 3.0 
0 
4.8 

1.9 
20.3 
2.6 



$34,527,476 

4,380,567 
4,539,102 

16,018,102 
1,461,412 
835,892 
153,624 

i 6,455,441 
683,338 



100i> 

12,7 
f3.t 



46:4. 
4.2 
2.4 
.4 

2.0 



$17,310,313 

6,323,664 
3,312,224 

345,682 
111,607 
1,653,475 
831,1 

4,086,451 
645.653 



100.0 

36.6 
19,1 
2.0 

.6' 

9.6 
4J 

23.6 
3.7 



Generally includes only those revenues associated with jnajor federally funded research and development centers. 

2 ' 
Less than 0.05 percent. r 

N^OTE. -Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 



SOURCE U.S Department of Ec|^cation, National Center^or Education Statistics, Financial Statistics of Institutions of H/gher 
Education, Fiscal Year 1979. ^ 



Table 4. -Governmental expenditures for education and for all purposes: 
United States, 197273 |o 1978-79 



. ... 

Fiscal year 

« 


Total 
expenditures 

/in fTiiiliAnct 
iiiiiiiuri)/ 


Expendltum for educatiorT^ 


Amount . 
On mlllioin) < 


PerciHJt of t^t,aJ 


1 


2 


3 ^ , 




1973- 74 

1974- 75 r 

1975- 76 

4976-77 

1978-79 .... 


$ 480.073 
556.339 
'630.144 
680.329 
745.438 
832,385 


$ > / 81,653 
^,011 
*110,2S3 
110,643 . 
118,750 
' 129,427 


17,0 

174; 

17.6 

* 16^ 
15^ 
15.5 



Includes Federal expendittjres for the transition quarter July l-September 30. 1976 when the Federal 
fiscal year was adjusted under P, L 93 344. » 

NOTE Includes expyiditures of l^ederal State, and local governments j 

SOURCE U S Departnrient of Coainr^erce. Bureau of the Census, reports orv Governmental Finances. 



5.-' Gross national product related to total expenditures^ for education: 
< United States, 1929 30 to 1978 79 





Csross 
national 
product 
. (in*' 
millions) 




ExptfK^tum for •docstkm 




Gross 
national 
product 

On 
millions) 




1 * 

Cxpenditurts for education 


Calendar 
year 


School 
year 


Totaf {in 
thousands) 


Ata 

Ptrcent^ 
of 9ro$» 
national 
product 


Calendar 
year 


School 
year 


Total (in 
thousands) 


Asa 
percent 
o'ffross 
national 
product 


. 1 


, 2 


- 3 


4 


, 5 


1 


2 


3, 


4 


5 


1929 

1931 

1933 . .. 
1p36. . 


$103,400 
.'76.100 
'55.800 
72.500 


1929-30 
1931-32 
1933-34 
1935-36 


$ 3,233.601 
2,966,464 
2,294396 ' 
2,649.914 


3.1 
3^ 
4.1 

3.7 . 


1953 .'. . 
1955 ' 
1957... . 
1959 


$ 366,129 
399.266 
442.755 
486,465 


1953-54 
1955-56 
1957-58 
1959-60 


\ t 
$ 13,949,876 
t6311.65K 
21,119,566 
24,722,464 


3.8 
4.2 
\4,8 

Xi_^ 


1937 . . . 
1939 . . 
1941 , . . 
1941. . . 


90.7QP 
90,800 
124,900 
192.000 


1937-36* 
1939-40 
1941-42 
1943-44 


3,0^74 
3,1^^3 

3,203,548 
3,522,007 


3.3 
3.6 
2.6 
1.8 


1961 .... 
1963 .. . 
1965 . 
1967 


523.292 
- 594,738 
688,110 
796.312 


1961-62 
1963-64 
1965-66 
1967-68 


. :!9«366,305 
, 36,010,210 
45^97,7 1^ 
67,213,374 


5,6 
6.1 
• 6,6 
7.2 


1945 

1947 . . 
1949 . . 
1951 


212.300 
232,757 
258,023 
330.183 


1945-46 
1947-48 
1949-50 
1951-52 


4,107,597 
6,574,379 
8,795,635 
1U12,446 


2-0 
2.8 
3.4 


1969. . . 
1971 ... 
1973 . . . 
1975 . 


935,541 
1,063.436 
1 .366.554 
1 .5*28.833 


1969-70 
1971-72 
1973-74 
1975-76 


70,400,980 
82,999,062 
98,512,847 
^121,603,841 


^7.5 
7.8 ' 
7.5 

8.0; 












1977 

1978 


1.899.508 
2. J 56.000 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


140,367,563 

152,177,262 


7.4 ^ 
7.1 



^Includes expenditures of public and private schools at all levels of education (elementary, secondary,, and higherl. ^ 

Revitea since originatly published ^ 
MOTE.-;Beginning with 1959-60 school year, includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

SOURCES II) U S Deparlrnent of Education, National Center <or Education Statistics, Sfdf/jf/cj ot State School Systems. 

Revenues and Expenditures for Public elementary and Secondary Education., 1977-78,, Financial Statistics of Insti- 
'tutions of Higher education, and unpublished data (2) CTs Oepartnnent of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, 
Sur^y of Current Business, January 1976, July 1979, and January 1980. . 
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Table 6. -^Selected sutlstics for public elementary and secondary schools: 
Uriited States, fall 1974 and fall 1979 



L_ Item 

1 

Local fibhool districts: 

ToftI ^ \ .« 

Operating 

Nonoperating 

Schools^: 

Total 

Elementary only ' 

Secortdary only 

Combined elementary and secondary . * ^ . 

Special education schools for the handicapped .... 

Enrollment: « * 

Total ^ . !. . . ' ' 

Kindergarten through grad^ 8 

Grades 9*12 and postgraduate .... V 

Percent of total enrollment in elementary schools 

Percent of total enrollment f(i secondary schools . 

Classroom teachers: 

Total teachers, fuH nmeWd part-time (full-tim^equivatent) , 

Pupil*teacher ratio: I ^ 

AM schools ./. Y. . 

Public high school graduates 
( Total graduates of regular day school programs v 

Boys . . . . 

Girls 

Other programs 

High school equivalency certificates 



Fall 1974 



fall 1979 



Percentage^ 

changi^ " c 
1974 to 1979 



16^ 



16^39 
• 329 



88.695 



61 ,759 
23337 
1360 
" 1^39 



44,053,272 



-SO 



0^20^73 
14,132,399 



68.6' 
31.4 



2,165,538 



20.8 



2.763,314 



1 ,362,565 
1 ,400,749, 



40.204 
186,410 



15,929 



15,625 
304 



87.004 



41,578,665 



2738,4.432 
13,694,233 



67.1 
32 9 



2,180,504 



19.1 



2317,244 



1.379,046 
1,438,198 



'33 



IS 



•7.7 



'9J8 
•3.1 



0.7 



2j0 



\2 
2.7 



37,397 
.375,132 



•7j0 
1012 




Whether grades 7 and 8 are coOnted as "elementary" or "secondary" depends on the structure of the local school system. 
^ Data not available. ' ^ ^ 

Data for prevtous'school year. _ ^ ' i 



SOURCE U S (department of &lucation, Nationai Center for Educat^ion Statistics, Sfaf/$f/C5 Public Elementary and Secon- 
dary Day Schools, Pad J975 arxi fall 1979 process); and unpublishfed data. " -i. 



Table 7. • Enrollment in educational institutions, by level of instruction and type|of control - 



United States, fair 1978 and fall 1979' 

(In thousands) 



Level of instruction an(| type of control 



1 



Total elementary, secondary, and higher education. 

Public 
Private . 

Kindergarten -grade 12 (regular and other schools)' 

Regifflar puW«c*scbools 
Regular private schools. 
.Other public schools . * 
Other private schools . 

Kindergartei\grade 8 (regular and other schools)" 

t Regular public schools ' • . 

Regular private schools . . . , 

Other public scho(5ls ^ 
^ Other private schools 

Grades 9-12 Regular apd other schools)' , , , 

Regular public schools . . . r . . . T ^ 

< Regular private schools . ... ^ 

Other public schools 

Other private schools . . . . • /' 

Higher education (total enrljllnnent in colleges, universities, professional 

sc^ols, teachers coMeges,and junior colleges) 

' * \ . 

Public, o * . ^ _ , 

Private . , . 



The figures for private schools are estinriates derived from changes in the school-age population combined with lonq.^nge trends 
in School enrollment rates \ ' • 

"Regular" schoals include srhools which are^ part of State andTocal school systems and also most non-profitmakingWivate elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, both church affiliated an^\»onsectanan *'Other" Schools include subcollegiate depar^i[DenVs of institutions 
of higher education, residential schools for exceptional children, Federal'^qhools for Indians, and Federal schools on rAlitary posts 
^ and-other Federal mstallations, , * ' 

NOTE -Fall enrollment is^usu^lly smaller than school-year ^nrollment, since the latter ts a cumulative figure that includeslstudents 
^ whd enroll at^any time during the year ' 

SOURCE|^LhS Department of Education, National Center for^Bdufcation Statistics, Statistics of Public Efwmentary ^nd siicondary 
^ ' t ' Oa\ Schools, Fall 1^79,, Fall Enrollment m Higher Education, 1979, and estimates of the National Cente^ for Education' 
^ ' . Statistics. ' • \ , ' , - ,1 

^ ' * . . ^ .1 
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Table 8. -Enrollment of 3% 4-, anfl 5-year-old children in preprimary programs, by age and by type of program: 

United States, October 1978 and October 1979 



[Numbers in thousands] 



Enrollment status' 
and 

type of program 


October 1978 


October 1979 

> k 


Total 
years 
old 


3 years 
old 


4 years 
old 


5 years 
old 


Total 
3-5 years 
■old ♦ 


3 ye^rs 
old ^ 


4 years 
old 


* 

6 years 
old 


J. 

1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Enrollment status 
Total population 


9J10 


3,023 


3,028 


3,060 


« 

9,119 


3,025 


3,070 


3,024 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO'b 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




' 50.3 
49.7 . 




25.1 

74.9 


43.4 

. 56.6 


82.1 
17.9 


51^1 
48.9 


24,6 
75.4- 


45.4 
54.6 


83.5 
16.5 


Not enrolled in these 


Type of program 
Total enrolled 


4,584 


759 


1,313 


2,512 


4,664 


746 


1,393 


2,525 




Nursery school 


1,822 


737 


980 


105 


1,862 ^ 


725 


1,023 


114 


Public 


58S, 
1,237 


225 „ 
511 


307 
673 


52 
53 


633 
1,228 


216 
5Q9' 


359 
664 


58 
56 


Private 


Kindergarten 


I 

2,762 


23 


333 


2,406 


2,802 


' 20 


370 


2,411 


Public 

Private 


2,296 
466 ^ 


8 

15 


226 
107 


2,062 
'344 


, 2,381 
421 


16 
5 


247 
123 


2,119 
293 





^JOTE -Data exclude 5-year-olds enrolled at ihe*pnmary level and 6-year-oids in preprimary programs Because of rounding, 
details nr>ay not add to totals 



SOURCE U S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, unpublished data'from the Current Population Sur 



veys 




Table 9.*-Enrollment^n grades 9<12 in public and private 
schools compared with population 14*17 years of age: 
United States, 1889-90 to fall 1979 



'Sch(^ol 
year 



Enrollment, grades 9<1 2* 



All 
schools 



Public 
Schools 



Private 
Schools 



Population 
14'1 7 years 
of age' 



1_ 

1889-90 . . 
' 1899-1 900 
1^09-10 . 
1919-20 . 
1929-30 . . 

1939-40 , 
1941-42 
V943-44 . 
1945-46 . 
"1947-48 



1949-50 
1951-52 
1953^64 . 
1955-56 , 
1957-58 . 



1959-60 
1961-^2 . . 
Tall 1963- . 
Fall 1965 
Fall 1969 . 

Fall 1971 
Fall 1973 
»Fail 1975 
Fall 1977 
Fall 1979*^ 



'359.949 
, 699.403^ 
1.115.398 
2.500.176 
4.804.255 

7.123.009 
6,933.265 
6.030.61 7 
6.237.1 33 
6.305.168 

•6.453.009 
6.596.351' 
7.108.973 
7,774.975 
8,869.186' 

9.599.8lbr 
10.768.972 
12.255.496 
13.020.823 
14,418.3qi 

15.226,000 
15,476,526 
15,^04,098 
15,820,000 
15,301,000 



* 202.963 
51 9.251 

* ^915.061 

* 2.200.389 

* 4.399 .4J^2 

6.635.337 
6.420.544 
5,584.656 
5,664,528 
.5.675.937 

%757.810 
5,^17.384 
65330.565 
6;91 7.790* 
' 7,905.469 

8i53 1,454 
9)61 6,755 
10,935.536 
11,657,808 
13.084.301 

■J' 

13.886.000 
14.141.526 
14.369.098 
14.30*5,000 
13,756,000 



^ *94.931 
797 
00 
* 21 3.920 
*'*341.158 



* 11^.79 
'lllllC 



487,672 
15.1 2.7 21 
445.961 
372.605 
■ 629.231 

695,1 99 
678.967 
778.408 
887.185 
^963,717' 
t 

1 .068,356 
1.152.217 
•1;31 9.960 
/l,2fe3;015 
* 'l .334,000 

'1,340,000 
M.335.Qp0 
M. 435,000 
^1,515,000 
1,545.000 



5.354.653 
6.152.231 
7.220.298 
7.7^5.841 
9.341.221 

9.720.419 
9.749.000 
9.449.000 
9.056.000 
8,841 .000 

8.404.768 
8,516.000 
8,861,000 
9,20*7.000 
10.t39.000 

1 1 .1 54,879 
1 2.046.000 
1 3.492.000 
14.145,000 
15,550.000 

1 6.279.000' 
16,745,000^ 
16.932.009 
^6,782,000 

i6;27fir,ooo 



mi 



'Unless otherwise indica>|fd, includes enrollfY^ent in ' subcollegiate departments of 
institutions of higher education and in residential schools for exceptional children. 
Beginning in 1949-50. also indudesfederal schools. 

' Includes all persons residing in tha United States, but excludes Arm^ Forces overseas. 
Data from the decennial censuses l)ave been used when appropriate. Oth^r figures are 
Bureau of the Census estimates as July 1 preceding the opening of the school year. ' 

^Excludes enrollment m subcollegiate departments of institutions of higher education and 
>n residential schools for exceptional children. . 

* Data for 1927-28. 

* Estimated ' ' * 
^Revised estimate. ^ ' 

Preliminary data. 

* *• ' • ' 

NOTE. -Beginning in 1959-60. includes Alaska and Hawair. « 



SOURCES U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Statisvcs of ^tate School Systems; Statistics of Public Eleftientary and 
Secondary Day Schools; Statistics of Ndnpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, and unpubhshed data. 
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Table 10, - Enrollment in vocational education proIgrams,1) 
by *<ype of program a'nd by level: <Jnited States and outlying^ areas, 

1978-79 J 



Type of Program 


Total 


Below grade 1 1 ^ 


Grade 1 M2 ^ 


Postsecondary* 


Adult 
(long'terrn) 


Adult 

(chort«TPrmt 


■■ ■ 


17.268.042 

X ^ 


4.977.571 


5.463,235 ^ 


2,027,510 


> 

9 72.790 


3.806,936 




971.726 


• 364.758 


331,680 


50.748 


22.063 


202.477 


Distribution 


942.057 


66,210 


303,663 


23 1 .963 


57 065 




Health 


798.520 


30,365 


90,971 


224.593 


98.589 


.354.002 


Consumer and 














homennaking 


3.710.246 


1.380,630 


1.430,556 


^30.252 


47^,790 


821.018 


Occupational 














home «canonnics .... 


589,878 


177,235 


182.045 


66.789 


21 All 


136.332 


n^ustnal arts 


] 

1,683.902 


1,114,672 


551.280 


1.309 




16.6.16 


Office occupations . . . 


3.469.134 


72§,713 


1,328,475 


658.605 


204.586 


548.765 


Technical ^ . . 


484,076 


8.987 


* 18.784 


310.727 


41.497 


1P4.081 


Trade and 














ndustrtal. 


3,436.089 


460,108 


989.325 


404.867 


430.848 


1.1S0.941 














< )ther progranns 


1.182.414 


"645.893 


256.456 


47,657 


42.850 


189.558 



^rlncludes programs receiving support from the Vocationel Education Act. 
SO 



URCE' U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. A Statisticat Overview of 
Vocational Education. September 17. 1980. 
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Table 11.— Number of institutions of higher education, by control and type of institution: United States, 
. . 1965*66 to1979^0 



Alt instttutions * 



Total 2*y«ftr 



Publicly pontrollfd 



Tour 



4>ye V 2«y«tf . 



Pnvately conUolled 



ToUl 4-yetf 2'yw ^ 



Excluding bfanch campusM: 
1965^., 



1966^7... 
1967^.... 
1968^9.... 

1969.70..^ 
1970-71.... 
1971.72.... 
1972.73... 
1973-74., 

1974.75., 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

, 1977-78 

indod«ng branch campusas: 

• 1974-75 

^ 1975-76. 



"T" 



1976- 77. 

1977- 7$.. 

1978- 79.. 

1979- 80.. 



* 2.230 
2.329 
2,374 
2.483 

2.525 
2.556 
2.606 
2.665 
2,720 

2.747 
2,765 
2.785 
^826 

3.004 
P.026 
,3.046 
3.095 
3.134 

3.15$ 



1.551 
1,577 
1,588 
1,619 

1.639 
1,665 
1.67B 
1.701 
1,717 

1.744 
1,767 
1.783 
1.808 

1.866 
1.898 
1.913' 
1,938 
1.941 

1,957 



679 

752 
786 
864 

886 
891 
931 
964 

'1,003 

1.003 
998 
1.002 
1,018 

1,138 
1.128 
1.133' 
1.157 
J.193 

1.195 



821 
880 
934 

1,011 

1.060 
1.089 
i:i37 
1,182 
1^ 

1^14 
1^19 
1.231 
^^4^ 

1.433 
1.442 
1.455 
1.473 
1,474 

1.475 



401 
403 
'414 
417 

426 
435 
440 
449 
440 

447 
447 
452 
454 

537 
545 
550 
552 
550 

549 



420 
477 
520 
594 

634 
654 

697 
733 
760 

767 
772 
779 
787 

896 
897 
905 
921 
924 

926 



1.409 
1.449 
1.440 
'1.472 

1,465 
1.467 
1.469 
1.483 
1.520 

.1.533 
1.546 
1.554 
1.585 

1,571 
1.584 
1.591 
1.622 
1.660 

1.677 



1.150 
1.174- 
1.174 

1.202 

1.213 
1^0 
1^5 
1.252 
1.277 

1,297 
1320 
1.331 
U54 

1.329 
1^53 
1.363 
1.386 
^.391 

1.408 



259 
275 
266 
270 

252* 
237 
234 * 
231 
243 

236 
22§ 
223 
231 

242 

'231 
228 
236 
269 

269 



SOURCSS* U,S D«p«A«nt,of EducaDon. National Cmm for Educabon StMto- 
bcs, unpubtrsTi^ daUl tiid tp«oal tabuUtont fcom W BnroMmtnt in Hgtmr 
BducMbon and EdupMM Onctonr Coa^g^s vtd UnNwmbak 
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Table 12. -Total enrollinent In Institutiqns of 
higher education compared with populatiorwaged 18-24: 
United States, fall' 1963 to fall 1979' 




,1963 

'l964 

196 5 

1966 

1967 . / 

1968 

1969 

1970. 

1971 

1972 . , , 

1973 . . \ . . . 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977" C . . . - 

197X 

1979 



18.268.000 


4.765.867 


18.783.000 




20,293.000 


5,920.864 


21,376,000 


6.389.872 


22.327.000 


6.911.748 


22.883,00d 


7.513.091 


23.723,000 


8^004.660 


24.687.000 


8.580 :887 


25.779.000 


8.948.644 


>. 25.913.000 


• 9.214.860 


26J397.000 


9.602.123 


26.916.000 


10.223,729 


27.605,000 


11.184.859 


28.163.000 


11.012.137 


28.605.000 


11.285.787 


28,971.000 


1 1 .260.092 


29.285,000 


11.569.899 





Bureau of the Census est 
Armed Forces overseas 



imatesas of July 1 preceding the opening of the academic year Includes 



NOTE.-While 18 to 24 is frequently considered to be the usual age for college attendance, 
an increasmg number of students in recent years have been outside this age 
group. According to a sample survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census m 
October 1979,2*7 percent of the students were under ;i8. 45 7 percent.^ 18 to 21,. 
153 percent, 22 to 24; a«d-3&B percent. 25 oi over ^ ' . / " 

SOURCES: { 1 ) U.S. bepartm^nt of Education. National Center fo/ Education Statistics. 

Fati Enrollment in ffigher Education. (2) U S. Depailtment of Commerce. 
Bureau of the Census. Current Population Repof^ , Senes P-25. Nos 519 
704.721'. and 870 I 
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table 13. ••Enrollment in institutions of highef education, by age, sex a^d attendance status of student: United 

States, fain969J974, and 1979 1 



(In thousands) 





1969> 






1974 






1979' 




(Estimated) 


(Estimated) 


! (Estimated) 


Total 


Pull. 

time 


Part- 

time 


Total 


Pull. 

Full' 

tlm^ 


Part. 

r ari" 
time 


Total 


1 

^iiii. 

run* 

time 


Part- 

time 


. 8004.4 




2505.2 


10218.1 


6364.2 


3853.9 


11508.4 


6815.7 


4692?7 


996 d 


> 914 4 


19 0 




9RR 4 


'^R R 


9RR 9 


99Q 9 


9R n 


. 9444 7 


^wVU.O — 




9RRn 9 




' 9R9 1 


97R4 R 


94*^ R 


?90 






994 R 


91Q1 1 




7R9 ft 


99Rn R 


1876.0 


7fi4 R 




O 1 O. 1 


Rni 1 ' 




QRI 9 


-fiin 9 


1QC7 Q 


1 144 fi 


71 9 R 




' '^9R n 


Aft7 fi 


ifi9i rt 


AM fi 

vVt»o 


1 ni R 9 


IfilR 4 


R(>4 4 


1 1fi9 /V 






3d4 7 






ft14 7 


infio fi 


974 7 


fiOfi.1 


. 649.7 


X04.0 


645.7 


ti64jr 


202.8 


96114 


•1483,3 


202.1 


1281.2 


4746.1 


3336.0 


1410.1 


5619.1 


3643.2 


1975.9 


5846.1 


^6^2.5 


2183.6 


. 112.0 


108.3 


3.7 


141.9 


13Q.1 


11.8 


104.6 


92.3 


123 


' 1317.4 


1261.0 


56.4 


1260.0 


1156.6 


103.4 


1336.2 


1189.2' 


T47.0 


1063.6 


955.8 


107.8 


1218.5 


1024.5- 


194.0 


1191.9 


1008.0 
717.7 


. 183.9 


. 891.5 


„620.7„ 


.270.8 


954.1 


665.0 


289.1 


1067.0 


349.3 


. 738.6 


267.0 


.471.6 


1035.7 


431.5 


604.2 


1054,7 


422.1 


632.6 


. 301.7 


65^ 


236.4 


^ 470.1 


122.2 


347.9 


559.3 


147.0 


4123 


• 321.3 


57 


263.4 


, 538.8 


i4j3.3 


42o:d 


532.4 


*'86.2 


446.2 


. 3258.3 


2163^2 


1095.1 


4599.0 


2721.0 


1878.0^ 


^ 5662.3 


3153.2 


2509.1 


. 114.4 


1D6.1 


8.3 


160.0 


135.3 


^^24.7 


150.Q 


136.9 


■ 13.7 


, n27.3 


1044.6 


82.7 


1300.2 


1151.5 


148.7 


1418.6 


'1^453* 


1733 


793.8 


^676.8 


117.0 


972.6 


803.8 


168.8 


1068.7 


^868.0 


200.7 


427.7 


197.4 


230.3 


617!3 


296.2 


321.1 


790.3 


427.1' 


363.2 


. 275.2 


59.0 


•216.2 


585.3 


173^ 


4«l.O 


761.7 


232.3 


529.4 


. 1915 


33.2 


1583 


3382 


71.4 


266.8- 


/.521f5 


127.7 


. 393.8 


328.4 


46.1 


2823 


625.9 


. 89.5 


■ 535.9' 


950,9 


115!9 


835.0 



Age 



Total..., 

16and 17year8. . 
-18 and 19 years. , 
20 and 21 years. . 
22 to 24 years . . . 
25 to 29 years. 
30 to 34 yeaix . . 
35 year^ and over. 



Men 



16and 17years. . 

18 and 19 years. . 
'20 and 21 years. ^. 

22 to 24 years . . . 

25 to 29^eai:s. . . 
^30 to 34 years . . . 
' 35 years and over. 



Women 



16and 17y(ear$. . 
H§and 19years. , 
20 and 21%ar$. . 
22 to 24 years . . . 
2510*29 years. . . 
30 to 34 yearsu . . 
35 years and over. 



NOTE, -Data are for 50 States and the District of Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, details may not add to totals 

SOURCES. -(1) U.S Department of Education. National Center for Education S^jawiics^^gg^n/r?^ (Fall) Enrollment Higher 
Bducation. (2) US. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the .Census^ -Current Population Reports, School En- 
rollment - Social and Economic Characteristics of Students, Series P«20. 
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Table 14...Number of teachers in regular elementary and secondary schools*, and instructional' staff members in 
institutions of higher education, by level and control: United States, 1929-30 to fall 1979 ^ 



Level and Control 



19'2'9-30 



193940 



1949-50 



.1959-60 



1969-70 




Elementary^. 
Public /. . 



Private . 



Secondary 
Public . 
' Pgvate . 



Higher education^ 

^ Public , . 
Private 



702,524 
640,957 
'*61,567 



235,094, 

213,306 
'*21,788 



84,872 
38,'305 
46,567 



640,047 

575,200 
64,847 

330,407 

300,277 
30,130 

116,817 
50,013 
66,804 



66^,665 
589,578 
?76,087 



953,431 

833,772 
119,659 



277 — ;577 



366,: 
324,093 
^42J84 



190,353 
87,TO7 
102,646 



',160 

52r,l86" 
^55,974 

281,506 
144,541 
136,965 



1,271,467 

1,126,467 
^145,000 



970,786 

'89'6;786 
^74,000 



'546,000 
■352,000 
■194,000' 



^Data for pnvaie elementary and secondary scnools are not as complete as those for public schools, consequently the estimates' 
for private schools are not as reliable as those for public schools. The estimates are derived from enrollment changes combined 
with the long-term trend in pupH-teacher ratios 

2 . . • • . * 
Estimated. . ' ' ^ • 

3 • • * 

Excludes subcolfegiate depanments of institutions of higher education, residential schools for exceptional ch.ldrei^ ari'd Federal 
schools ' 

^Data for 1927-28. 

hicludes fulMime and part-time staff with rank of instructor or above, and'jun,or staff such as graduate assistants, who provide 
instruction in colleges, universities, and professional schools. 

NOTE "Beginning m 1959-60, includes Alaska and Hawau. 

SOURCeS US department of Education, National Center for Education St^istics, Digest of Education Statistics 1981 
\ firoiections of Education^ Statistics to /P^^^S,/ and- surveys apd estir^otes of the National Center for Education 
Statistics ^ 
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Table IS.-Pupil-teacher ratios in public elementary ancl secondary day schools: United States/rlll 1954 to fall 

1979 



Fall-* . 



Fail 



PujiilftiWK^r ratio 



1 . 



1 



ite4. 

1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 

4959. 
^ 1960. 
*l96r. 
1962. 
1963. 

1964. 
1965. 
1966. 







1967 . 

1968 >. 

1969 / 

1970 

1971 



.24.7 
24-1 



1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 

1977 
1978 
1979 



23.7 . 

n.9 

22.3 f 

22:3 

2t.fr 
21.3 
•20.8 
20.4 
20J " 

18.7 

mi 



tor 



SOURCE U.S DepaAment of Educationr National Center 

arf' Day Schools^ Fall 1978 and estimates of thb National 



Education Statistics, Statistics of Public E{ementary and Second- 
Center for Education Statistics. 
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Table 16. -Number of high school graduates, by sex: 

1978-79 



UTiited States, 1869-70 to 



School year 



High schpoi graduates ' 



1 



1869-70 . 
1879-80 . 
1889-90 . 
1899-1900 
1909*10' . 
1919-20 . 

1929 30 . 

1 939-40 . 

1941-42 . 
1 943-44 

1945-46 . 

1947-48 . 

1949 50 . 

1951-52 . 

1953 54 . 

1955-56 . 

1957-58 ; 

1959-60 . 

1961-62 . 
1963-64 

1965-66 . 

1967-68" . 

1969 70 . 
1971-72 

1973 74 ., 

1975-76^ . 

1977.78' . 

197a.79- . 





Boys 


Girls 




• 

3 


4 




7.064 
10.605 

M 8.549 

^ 38.075 
63.676 

123.684 , 


8.936 
13.029 
• 25.182 

' 92.753 ' 
187.582 




• 300.3f76 
578.718 
576.717 
423.971 
466.926 
562.853 


• 366.528 
64'!?.757 
663.658 
595.262 • 
613.107 
627,046 



. 570.700 
569.200 

■ . 612.500 
'679.500' , 
725.500 
898.000 > 

941.000 
1.121,000 
1.308,000 
1.341.000 
1.433.QO0 , 
1.490.00(f 

1.515.000 
1.554,000 
1.535.000 
1.531,800^ 



1629.000 
jB:t7.300 
663;600 
735.300 
780.400 
966.000 

984.000 
J.I 69.000 
1^324^00 
1.361.000 
1.463.000 
' 1.518.000 , 

1.565.000 
1.601.000 
1 .599.000 
1.602,400 



^Includes public and estimated private school graduates. 
Includes preliminary public school data, < 

NOTE.-Beginnmg m 1959-60. includes Alaska and Hawaii 

SOURCES US Department of Educat»on. National Center for Education Statistics. Sfa- 
tistics of State Sc/iool Systems; Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary bay Schools! 
^Projections of Education Statistics to 1988-89; and unpublished data 
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Table 17. -Earned degrees conferred by institutions of higher education, 
* " by; level of degree; United States, 1869*70 to 1978-79 



Earned d»greM conferred 



All d«er|m 



Bachelor's' 



First- 
professional' 



Master's 



.Doctor's 



1869-70 
18^-80 . 

c1 889-90 . . 

'l899 1900 
1909-10 . . 

1919-20 
1929-30 . . 
1939-40 ^ . 
194142 
1943-44 

1945 46 . . 
1947-48 . . 
1949-50 . 
19^152 
1953-54 < 

1955-56 . . 
1957 58 
1959 60 . 
1961 62 
*ia63-64 H 



1965-66 
1967 68 , 
1969 70^ , 
1970-71 . 
1971 72 . 

1972-73 . 
1973 74 . 
•1974 75 . 

1975- 76 . 

1976- 77 . 

T 9 77-78 . 
^1978-79 . 



\ 

^ tf3.616 
. 139,752 
il«.521 
213,491 
141.582 

\57.349 
,317,607 

496.661 
'401.20?' 

356«60e 

376.973 
436.979 
476.704 
514.323 
614.f94 

* 709,832 
866.648 
1.065,391 
1,140,2%2 

\lv270,528 
t^l 0,441, 

n334,230 
1V334,304 

1«331,536 
1,324,047 



9,371 
1^.896 
,15.539 
27,410 
37,199 

48,622 
122,484 

186,500 
1815,346 
125,863 

536,174 
27>,019 
432,058 
329,986 
290,825 

308.812 ' 

362,554 

392,440 

417,846 

498,654 

519,804 
632,^9 
792,3^16- 
'839,730 
887^273 

922^362 
945,776 
•922(9.33 
925.746 
919.549 

923.204 
921,390 



il,23^ 
I 34,421 

34,9 id 
' 37.946 

43.41 1 

50.01 8 
53,816 
'55.916 
62,649 
' 64.359 

66,581 
68,848 



0 

879 
, ' \.0t5 
1,593 
2,113 . 

, n 4,279 
' 14,969 

26,731 \ 

24,648 
' ''13,414 

A 9,209 , 
42,400 ' . 
58,183 . 
63,534/-- 
^- 56.789 - 

59,25^ 
65,487 
74,435 
84,855 
101,050 

140,555 
.176,749 
208.291 
230,509 
251 .633 
if 

263.371 
277.033 
292,450 
311.771 
^ 317.164 

^ 311,620 
' 301,079 



%1 8.237* 
23.0*89 
29.866 

'37.10> 
33.363 

34.777 
33.816 
34.083 
34.064 
33.232 

' 32.131 • 
32,730 



' Frorri ^869-70 through 1963-64. first-profess^onat digrees are included VHith- bachelor's degrees. 
^ Prior* to 1965^6. sorpe rriasier's degrees in fields such as library science atpd social wo^k were counted 
as first-profe^sional degrees and are reported in column 3. 

NOTE.-Beginning in 1959-60, includes Ara|ka and Hawair. \ 



SOURCES. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education StaiiHidsr' Btennial Survey of 
Education tn the Umte(f States: Earned Vegrees Conferred; and ur\publist\ed data. 
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Table 18.-Earned dagrm conferred by institutions of higher education, by field of study and by level: 

' United States, 1978-79 



' * Field of study 



Bachelor's 
degrees 
(requiring 4 or 
5 yean) 



First professional 
degrees (requiring 
at least 6 years) 



Master's degrees 



DToctor's degrees 
(Ph.D., Ed.D.,. 
etc.) 



3 . 



5 



All Mds 



I 

Agriculture and natural resources . . . 
Architecture and environmental design 

Area studies 

Biological sciences ' 

Business and management 



Communications 

Computer and information sciences 

Education 

Engineering 

Fine and applied arts 



Foreign languages 
' Health professions 
Home economics 

Law 

.Letters^ 



Library science 
Mathematics . . 
Military^sclencas 
Physical sciences 
1*sychology .... 



Public affairs and. services .... 

Social sciences 

Theology * 

Interdisciplinary and other fields 



921, 390 

23,134 
9,273 
2,586 

48,846 
172,915 

26,457 
8,719 
126,006 
62,375 
40,969 

11,825 
62,085 
18,300 
678- 
42,007 

558 
11,806 

347 
23,207 
42,461 

38,249 
•106,342* 

6,091 
. 34,154 



68,848 



27,035 
35,206 



6,1 



i,6&^ 



301,079 

3,994 
3,113 
773 
. 6,831 
50,506 

2^2 
3,055 
111,536 
15,495 
8,524 

2,426 
15,485 
2,510 
1,647 
8391 

5,906 
, 3,036 
38 
5,451 
8,003 

19,946 
12,887 
3,558- 
4,586 ■ 



32,730 

950 
96 
133 
3,542 
863 

192 
236 
7,731 
2,506 
700 

641 
^18- 
i19 
46 

. 1,924 

70 
730 

3,102 
2,662^ 

368 
3,360 
1,232 
^ 709 



» Includes' general English; English literature: comparative literature: ctavics: linguistics: speech, debate and forensic science- 
creative writing; teaching of English as a foreign language; philosophy: and religious studies. ^ ■ ' 

SOi^RCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Earned Degrees Conferfhd 1978 79 
(in process;. , - ^ ' 
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Table 19. -Estimated tetention rates,^ 5th grade through college entrance, in public and private schools: 
^ United States, 1924-25 to fall 1971 



Retention per 1 ,000 pupils who entered 5th grade 

— r 




School year pupils 
entered 5th grad^ ^ 



1 



19:?4-25 

1926-27. 5 

1928-29 

1930-31 

1932-33 

1934-35 

1936-37 

1938-39 „. 

1940-41 ! 

1942-4:j 

1944-45 

1946-47 

1948^9 ■ 

1950-51 ^ > 

1952-53 >. . . 

1954-55 ) \ . . 

1956-57 

Fall t958 : 

Fall i960 

Fall 1962 

Fan 1964 . . . ! V . . . 

FalM966 ; 

Fall 1968 . .? . . 

Fall 1970 

Fall 1971 



5th 
grade 



1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1 
1 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000^ 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

T;6oo 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 



6th 
grade 



911 

919 
939 
943 
935 

953 
954 
955 
968 
954 

952 
954 
984 
•981 
974 

980 
985 
983 
980 
987 

888 
989 
992 
990 
991 



7th 
grade 



788 

824 
847 
872 
889 

892 
895 
908 
910 
909 

929 
945 
956 
968 
965 

979 
984 
979 
973 
977^ 

985 
986 
992 
990 



8th 



f 9th 
grade 



7 



741 
754 

805 
824 
831 

842 
849 
853 
836 
847 

858 
919 
929 
921- 
936 

948 
948 
961 
967 
967 

976 
985 
991 
988 
989 



612 

677 
736 
770 
786 

803 
839 
796 
781 
807 

848 

872 
863 
886 
904 

915 
930 
;'946 
952 
959 

975 
985 
983 
982 
985 



10th 
grade 



470 

552- 
624 
652 
664 

V 
704 

655 

697 

713 

748 
775 
795 
809 
835 

855 
871 
908 
913 
928 

942 
959 
958 
965 
976 



nth 

grade 



^ Rates for the 5th grade through high school graduation are based on enrollments in successive grades in successive years in public 
efementary and secon^ry schools and are adjusted to include estimatts for nonpublic schools. Rates for first-time college 
, enrollment include fulMimrand part-time students enrolled in programs creditable toward a bachelor's degree. 
3 Data not available. 

NOTE.-Beginning with the class in the 5th grade in 1958, data are based on fall enrollment and exclude ungraded pupils. The net 

effect of these changes is to increase high school graduation and college entrance rates slightly. 
SOURCES. U.S. Oepartment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Bjennht Survey of education in the 

United States; Statistics of State Schooi Systems; Fall Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools; 

and unpublished data. 
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liable 20. -Levekdof school completed by persons age 25 anid over and 25 to ^by race 

United Sutes, 1910 to 1980 



Race. age. and d^te 



Percent, by level of school 
completed 



^ Less than 
*5 years^f 
element 
tary school 



4 years 
of high 
school 
or more 



4 Or 
morf 
years of 
college 



4'- 



Median* 

Khool 

years 

pteted 



Race, age,^nd date 



Percent, by level of school 
completed 



Less than 
5 years of 
elemen 
tary school 



4 years 
of high 
school 
or more 



4 or 
more 
years of 
college 



r All races 
25^and over* 

, j 1930^ . . 
J April 19401. 
April 1 950 ; 
^ April 1960 : 
* March 1970' 
• Marc'h 1975 ' 
March 1980 



5 to 29. 
Ap>jl 1^0 . 
April 1950 . 
April I960 . 
March 1970 
March 1975 
March 1960 



; White 
25 ^nd over: 
/^pril 1 940 . 
April 1950 . 
April 1960 . 
M3rch 19^70 
M^rch 1975 
March 1980 



23.8 
22.0 
r7.5 
13.5 
10.8 
8.3 
5.3 
4.2 
3.3' 



5.9 

4.6. 

2.8 

1.1 

1.0 

0.7 



10.9 
8.7 
6.7 
4.2 

^.3 
2.6 



13.5 
16.4 
19.1 
24 1 
33.4 
.41.1 
55.2 
62.6 
68.7 



37.8. 
51.7* 
-60.7 
' 75 4- 
83.2 
85.8 



26.1 
35.5 
43.2 
57.4 
64.6 
707 



2.7 

3.3 

3.9 

4.6 
. 6.0 

7.7 . 
11.0 
13.9 
17.0 ' 



5.8 
7.7 
11.1 
16.4 
22.0 
22.6 



4.9^ 
6.4 
»8.1 
11.6 
14.5 
17.9 



8.1 
8.2 
' 8.4 

. 8.6 
9.3 
10.5 
12.2* 
12.3 
12.5, 



10.4 

12.V 
12,3 
1Z6 
12.8 
12^' 



8.7 
■97 
10^ 
12.2 
12,4 
125 



25 to 29: 

1920» ...... 

Aprrt 1940". . 
April 1950 . . 
.April 1^60 . . 
March 1970 . 
March 1975 . 
March 1980 . 

Black ai^ 
other ?aces 
25 and over: 
April 194a . . 
April 1950 . . 
April 1960 . \ 
March 1970 
March 1975 . 
March 1986 . 

25 to 29.- 

1920" 

April 1940 . 
April 1950 . 
/^ril 1960 . 
/March T970/ 
" March 1975 
March 1960 



12.9 
• 3,4 
3.2 
2.2 
0^» 
' 1.0 
0.7 



41.8 
31.4 
23.5 
147 
11.8 
^1 



44.6 
26.7 
15.4 
7.2 
2.2 
0.7 
1.1 



22.0 
41.2 
55.2 
63.7 
77.8 
84.5 
87.2 



7.7 
13.4 
21.7 
36.1 
46.4 
54.0 

6.3 
12.1 
23.4 
38.6 
58.4 
73.8 
77 1 



4.5 
6.4 
8 1 
.11.8 
17.3 
22.9 
23.9 



1i3 
2.2 
3.5 
6.1 
9,1 
10.7 



1.2^ 
1.6- 
, 2.8 
5.4 
10.0 
1^ 
14.6 



* Estimates based on retrojection of 1 940 census data oh education by age. 
NOTE.-P^ior tcri^50. data exclude Alaska and Hawaii. Data for 1975 and 1980 are for the goninstitutional population. - 
SOURCES.' U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ^960 Census of Poputatton, Vol. I.Part \ ', Current Population 
. Reports, Series P-20. Series P'19, No. 4; and 1960 Census Monograph, education of the American Population by 
John K. Folger and Charles B. Nam. 



Table 21, . -States using mlnimiim competency testing, by government level setting standards, grade 
levels assessed, and expected uses of standards: 1979 ^ - 



States 

using 
minimum 
competency 
toting 



1 



AUbema 

^Arizona 

Arkansas ... . 
California . 
Colorado 

Conr^ecticut . • 
Delaware 
Florida . . . 
Georgia . . . . 
Idaho . . 

Illirrois . . 
Indiana . . • 

Kansas 

Kentucky. . . 
Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland . . ' 
Massachusetts. 

^Michigan 

Missouri 



Nebraska 

Nevada ...... 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. . . 
New Mexico. . . 



New York . . . . 
North Caroling 
Oklahoma . 
Oregon*. 
. Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
Tennessee . 

Texas 

Utah ... 

Vermont 



Virginia . . . . , 
Washington . . . 
Wyoming 



Government 
level setting 
standards 



Grade levels 
^ assessed 



State 


3,6, 9* 


State/local 


8. 12 


State 


'3.4,6,8 


State/local 


4-11, 16 yr. old+ 


Local 


9, 12 


State/local 


3, 5. 7, 9 


^St^te 


1 1 


State/Jocal 


3. 5,% 1 1 


^tate 


4,8. 10, 11 


'State. 


9 12. 


Local 


Local option 


Locat, 


3. 6, 8, 10 ^ 


State 


2-4. 6, 8,9, 11, 12 


State/local 


3. 5,7,8, 10, 11 


State 


4, 8, 1 1 


State 


8,11 


State 


3,7, 9, 11 


Local 


Local option 


State 


.4,7t.10 • ^ 


Stale 








Local 


5^ 


State 


3, 6,9C,12 


State 


4,8.12 


State 


3L6,0.12 


Statp 


t^^,option, 10 






State 


3,J&,8-12 


State 


'rfi[,6.9, 11 


None ; 


^,6.9, 12 


Local 


i^cal option 


State 


4.8, 10 


^tate 


1-3,6,8, IP 


^ate/local 


4^, 8. 11,12 


Not reported 


3^5,9+ 


Local ^ 


Local option 


Stat^ 


k-12 


State/local 


K-^9-12 V 


Local 




Local 


Local option 



Grade 
promo- 
tion . 



High school 
graduation 



cted ' uses of standards 



Early 
exit 



X ^ 
X 

X 

Local option 



X 
X 

Local optioT^ 



Remedi 
ation 



. Other 



Local option 
X 

Local option 
X 
X 



Local option 
X 



Local option 
X 



X ♦ 

X 



Local (Jption 



^ In most^tates uses of $tandar$js will be phased in-«nd are ndt yet m effect. 

SOURCE * Education Commission of the States, Departnnent o^esearch and Information 
imam Cdmpetency Testing, 7980 
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